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BASIL RIVINGTON’S 
ROMANCE. 


—_—»—— 
CHAPTER XIX, 


Woman is 

In i | a tender flower, 
Cultivate her ; 

A me barque in Girldhood’s hour, 
Softly freight her. 

A fruitful Vine when grown a Lass, 
Prune and Please her, 


Mr. Honzyman jumped up, dancing with pain, 
for the something, which proved to be a book, 
had been thrown with good effect. 

He executed quite a little war-dance round 
Bella, when Mrs. Cuffins, who, unseen by them, 
had emerged from her hiding-place, pounced on 
him, and, ing him by the coat-sleeve, ex- 
claimed : 

“Ugh, you horrid man, you. I'll teach you to 
call me Mother Cuffins! I’ll teach ye to tell false- 
hoods about my age! I want to catch ye indeed! 
I only pity the poor creature ye marries !” 

At each clause of this sentence she gave a tug 
- bg sleeves, violent enough to shake Tim not a 
ittle. 

The grocer cried aloud for mercy. 

‘* Mercy indeed !’’ screamed the infuriated widow. 
“It’s much you deserves!” 

“* Bella, my beauty, open the door and let me out,” 
petitioned the luckless wooer. 

U “ She can’t if she would,” returned Mrs. Cuffins. 

Tho key’s in my pocket. I locked the door while 
ye were a, talking nonsense. Ye don’t go till I’ve 
done with ye. As to Bella, I’ll have a word or two 
with her presently. 

At this promise Bella trembled, br* she said no- 
thing, plainly seeing that silence ~ .. her best po- 
icy. 


y 
At last, after abusing Mr. Honeyman to her 
heart’s content, Mrs. Cuffins opened the door and 
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[MRS. BASIL’S THREAT. | 


bundled him ont, bidding him never show his face 
there again, and to the honour of his obedience be 
it stated that the grocer never ventured within a 
hundred yards of the spot again. 

Whether he thet Miss Pipps or not we are 
ignorant, but he certainly never renewed his offer to 
Bella Grey. 

The widow barred the door; then she turned 
round and confronted her luckless assistant. 

She spoke no word, but poor Bella read her fate 
in that steady, unflinching gaze. 

Ah, if looks could only kill, how many women 
would murder their rivals without compunction. 

She trembled with fright, a frigat which did not 
lessen when Mrs, Cuffins began : 

* Well ?”’ 

A hard, cold, uncompromising ‘‘ Well.” 

Bella’s heart failed her. 

‘*T am very sorry,’’ she said, feebly. 

** You should have thought of that before.” 

se I couldn’t help it. Oh, forgive me and let me 


stay.” 

For answer Mrs. Cuflins returned but one word, 
wie between her clenched teeth : 

“ec °. ” 


It was a bitter winter’s night, the rain poured in 
torrents, the wind howled mournfully, the streets 
were dreary and almost deserted. Only those whom 
stern necessity drove from home were abroad. 

Among these soon moved another pair of weary 
feet, another sad and lonely woman on whom the 
trials of life pressed too heavily. 

Friendless, poor and miserable, with Mrs. Cuf- 
fins cruel words ringing in her ears, Bella Grey 
walked to the wretched attic she called home, drip- 
ping wet. 

Shivering with cold she reached it, and, as she 
laid down upon her hard bed, a great longing came 
to her to quit the great, bustling world that had no 
need of her, where she was so plainly one too 
many. 

Do not blame her. Think gently of her faults. 
Remember she had no mother—she was alone. 
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Never had Ida Colville felt more nervous than 
on that particular evening after her return from the 
Grubbingtons. All the fears of her début seemed 
to have returned in full force, and she was ready to 
sink beneath their weight. 

By a desperate effort she nerved herself to her 
task, and her voice sounded as aweetly as ever. 

Her first song was encored, and, instead of re- 

ting it, she commenced a ballad which had not 

before attempted at the “ Nymphs’ Resort.” 

It was a melancholy lay, in which tke love-sick 

heroine was supposed to die of a broken heart. The 
audience were greatly impressed. 

Ida had reached the last verse when, chancing to 
raise her eyes, she saw in the gallery a woman with 
“ bold, dissipated-looking face and black eyes and 

ir. 


The eyes seemed to Ida to be fixed on her with 
no friendly gaze. 

A fancy struck her that she had seen the woman 
before, but where she could not recollect. 

Her voice trembled slightly as she reached the 
final line : 

**T’ll lay me down and die.” 

Barely had she uttered the last word when as 
suddenly as lightning she recognised the woman in 
the gallery for her who had entered Rivington 
House on the day of its master’s funeral and de- 
clared herself to be that master’s wife. 

The painful rush of memory that followed was too 
much for Ida. Her overtaxed powers gave way, and 
she sank to the ground in a swoon. 

Applause followed, for the audience took the un- 
wonted attitude to be a stage effect, and their cheers 
praised the ingenuity of the singer, but when their 
favourite did not move, when she lay there still and 
motionless, unconscious of her triumph, they grew 
uneasy, and it was almost with relief that they 
watched the green curtain descend and hide her 
from their view. 

Behind all was confusion. 

Mrs. Chub, who was waiting to accompany her 
“child ’? home, threw herself weeping beside the 
prostrate form that no unkindly hands had laid on 
a sofa in the green room. 
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Offers of assistance came to her in plenty, for the 
artistes forgot their jealousy at sight of the fain 
pale face of the “ Northern Lianet,” but it was 
very long before the large blue eyes opened 
dreamily, and afterwards their qwner conld. be 
lifted into the cab that was to convey her 
wards, 

Mrs. Basil Rivington, to call her by the name she 
s0 little prized, had trod several steps on the down- 
ward road since we saw her last. Alas, that road is 
all too easy when onee it is entered on; the descent 
is too rapid for us readily to draw back. ‘The 
weekly pittance spent in gratifying her ruling pas- 
sion, she was often face to face’ with want; little 
wonder that her face was gaunt and thin, her eyes 
bloodshot. 

Hers was a wretched life—wretched not only be- 
cause she was poor and uneared for, but because 
each day drew her farther from the right, because 
in her many years she could not recall one single 
act of self-sacrifice, one single care or thought for 
others. 

Self was her idol. Not even for the little child 
whom for so short a time she had called her own, 
had she ever possessed any real fection, 

She had been “‘treated’’ tu the “ Nymphs’ Re- 
sort’’ by an acquaiutance—I wil] not disgrace the 
word by saying “ friend.”’ 

They went early, and so secured a seat in the front 
row, 

Taking off their bonnets, they suspended them to 
the railing, & and each producing an enormous orange 
to “‘suck’’ in botween whiles, they prepared to enjoy 
the entertainment provided for them. 

It muat not be supposed that this light refresh- 
ment was enough to satisfy the requirements of 
Mrs. Basil. 

Oh, dear no, in her pocket was a nice little bottle 
filled with porter, ready to recruit the widow’s faded 
frame. 

And it waa to her, and such as her, that the re- 
fined and elegant Ids Colville sang night after 
night. 

It was their approval that gained her livelihood. 
For them she deeked her beauty in festive robes, and 
forced a merriment she did not feel. 

**Whe’s that?” inquired Mrs. Basil, abruptly, 
when the appeared. 

“I don’ Cade know,” answered Mother Naggs 
—for it was this worthy, who ina burst of gene- 
rosity had paid the few pence necessary to purchase 
the widow’s admission into that temple of art— 
** Oh,” looking at her bill, ‘“‘ Miss Ada Loville.” 

** That it isn’t!” was the indignant retort. 

** Here, look; it’s as large as life—Miss Apa Lo- 
VILLE.” 

‘* She may choose to call herself so, but hername’s 
no more Loville than mine is.” 

* Lor’, now to think ’o that. Who is she?” 

Mrs. Basil Rivington maintained an obstinate 
silence. 

She pursed up her lips, and Mother Nagas, find- 
ing entreaties were useless, gave up the 

‘After that night, Mrs. Basil toak to haunting the 
narrow streets around the ‘‘ Nymphs’ Resort,’’ A 
crafty, farseeimg woman wag she. 

At one glance she had recognised in the 
music hall artiste the beautiful girl who had sat in 
the library of Rivington House, and who, she 
heard, had been ber husband’s. adopted hter, 
And in that recognition she saw a chance of obtain- 
ing money, the thing she most desired, since it would 
furnish her with the temporal pleasures, which were 
all she valued. 

The chance was simply this: the widow argued 
that Miss Loville would hardly like her real name 
made public, or her history noised abroad. 

She believed that the girl would rather give up a 
portion of her hardly-earned money 

How to find her was the omen difficulty. Mrs. 
B asil was not in a position to posseas the entré of 
the ‘‘green room,” and a humble request to Mr. 
Caution for Miss Loville’s address had met with a 
chilling negative, that gentleman knowing too well 
the value of his star to care to help strangers to 
her presence. 

So the widow had to watch and wait for the op- 
portunity she so much desired 

She knew the neighbourhood very well before she 
caught sight of the innecent object of her schemes. 
At night Ida was always aecompained by Mrs. Chub, 
and she rarely visited the hall in the day time, So 
January passed away, and February was in its 
teens before Ida fell into the trap so caxefully pre- 
pared for her. 

One unusually bright day, when February seemed 
to have thrown off her ever cold wind, and borrowed 
the mildness of her sister, April, Mrs. Chub urged 
upon Ida the importance of a certain shopping ex- 
pedition which had been delayed from, week to 
we ek, 

She herself, must stay at home with the little 
grandson who wag at once her love and care, but 
‘* Missie’’ must not lose the fine weather. 
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And thus persuaded, our hergine set ont, with a 
feeling of regugnance for which she could bug ili 
account. 

The purchases made, charmed by the beauty of 
the day, Ida walked slowly towards. Charing Cross, 
waiting for a» Camden Pown omnibus to overtake 
her, as she had resolved to avail herself of Mrs. 
Grubbington’s very pressing invitation to revisit 

er. 

She had recovezted from the shock of that night 
in January, and had almost forgotten the occurrence, 
but all her fears returned when a hand was laid 
heavily on her shoulder, and a too- well remembered 
voice said : 

“ Miss Colville,” 

Poor Ida! 

Her very blood run cold. Speak she could not. 
Her one idea was flight, and so she turned desper- 
ately dewn one of those side streets so numerous in 
the Strand, once the abode of wealthy citizens, but 
now almost entirely occupied by ledging-houses, 
offices, or hotels. 

Not one whit daunted, Mrs. Basil followed her, 
and econtimmed: 

‘‘T menm te-speak to you, and se you had better 
listem, Time use your runningaway. 

Trembling with fear, the girlanawered’; 

oe want?” nile: 

* You ame Rivington’s adopted ¢’ pro- 
tegé, or whatever you like tocall it; while was pen- 
sioned off like a servant, you were mistress of Kiv- 
ington House, You usurped my rights, and I hate 
you.’ 

Involuntarily = Qolville recoiled: It.was a 
revolting sight, this weman with her dishevelled 
hair, hem ragged dress, amd her aan age 
only remnant of her former beauty—g' 
wild, mad anger. 


but onceshe had beem young and fair, once she-had 
been am immocent child. 

Years, which change us»all, whichmeuld omrehar 
racter for good or ill, had made her what she was. 

Ida thought of this through all the-agongef the 
moment, 

She saw, in fancy, the face as it muat have been 
long, long ago, when Bagih Ri loved it, when 
the wild, desperate expression: 
traces of intemperance; 
open, the lines about the mouth less numerous, 
in spite of her reverential affection for her guardian, 

a doubt did arise swe vera had been, q 


Softening her voice ag to a whisper, the: euile 
of Basil Rivington’s dead love, said : 

‘““Why do you speak tome? Indeed I have done 
you no wrong; your husband was’a father to me, I 
loved him as such. Untill saw you I had no idea 
that Mr. Rivington had a wife,” 

‘It’s easy saying.” 

The slight cast on her word roused Ida; she wag 
no week, patient saint, this heroine of ours, only an 
English girl with au earnest desire todo right anda 
heart full of loving kindness, mixed ales, with a 
little pride. 

* You do not believe me ! it matters very little, let 
me pass.” 

But the other had a firm hold on her arm and made 
no attempt to release her. The cold contempt mad- 
dened Mrs. Basil, it rgused within her all those evil 
passions of which siié had too great a share; she 
could have murdered Ida as she stood, and felt no 
compunction, no remorse; but that would have made 
her amenable to law and justice, and moreover would 
not have brought her gold; bodily harm then she 
dared not attempt; but there is another kind of ‘in- 
jury, more subtle, more deadly, which works upon 
men’s fears and holds them in durance vile, which 
saps their strength, embitters their mind, and some- 
times shortens their life. 

‘‘Tda Colville, hissed the widow, “for all your fine 
speaking you are in my power, and you knowit.” 

*T am not in your power,’’ retorted Ida hotly, 
forgetting discretion in her anger. 

“ You are, you are undera feigned name. Let me 
prove that the enchanting songstress,” with a fear- 
ful sneer, “ofthe ‘Nymphs’ Resort.’ is one and. the 
same with the girl who found herself into Blankshire 
society through the influenee of a dotard and 
where are you? What becomes of Miss Ada Loville 
then ?”” 

Ida trembled, the bitter fierceness of the tone was 
worse than the words, cutting as they were. Face 
to face stood the two women, almost unnoticed in the 
mid-day quietness of the narow street ; so different, 
such an utter contrast to each other, the one almost 
achild save for the troubled expression of her face, 
which was graver and sadder than childhood wears, 
beautiful, innocent, and true; the other, if looks are 





Very, very low down im the social scale wag.sltay. 





| world. 


ever to be trusted, very mear her-end, such an end as 
none dared toantieipate,er even think of. 

‘*T will tebl all,” came from Mes, Basil’s clenched 
teeth. What wili Mr. Caution say then ?”’ 

Young-and inexperienced, Ida believed the other 
had power to do as she threatened—believed the 
manager would turn against her’; then her last means 
of subsistence gone, what could she-do, Pride gave 
way, she locked her small fragile hands together end 
prayed for mercy as only the desperate can pray for 

How the other gloried in her triumph ; how sie 
despised the girl for being so “ soft” asto mind her 
threat! 

She was about to speak and make a thoroughly 
good bargain, when a gentleman who for some mo- 
ments had been regarding the strangely assorted pair 
with great interest, raised his hat and said to Idain 
@ voice of mingled respect and sympathy : 

“ Miss Loville, I am sure yoware ill, pray allow me 
to be of service to you.” 

Thespeaker was Percy Harcourt. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Rumour, ss we know, is very prompt. She de- 
lighte to spread reports of any mature, good or bad, 
but she bad not whispered the tale of Gerald’s ad- 
vancement into the ear of the lady he designed to 
wake his. mother-in-law, and when she entered her 
drawing-room an saw, as shejimagiued, the needy 
curate im earmest conversation. with her daughter, 
she wagauything but pleased 

And really, you know, Blanche:was very exasper- 
ating. What could she see im this, young man that 
she was mad enough to refuse the, wealthy baronet 
for his sake ? 

Lady Fitz Charles advanced witha stately step, 
her rich silk rustling as she moved, almost as if it 
shared its mistress’s aversion for the visitor. 

My lady was one of those, women who, while they 
smile sweetly, can utter bitter taunts and sneers 
elathed in the most elegant amd refined phraseology, 
yetmore painful in the satirethan the most violent 


The mother of Blanche bowed with easy grace to 
her daughter's suitor, She smiled sweetly, and 
said: 

“This is an honour I little expected, Mr. Dan- 
ville, after our parting.” 

“] fear my visit is an unwelcome one, Lady Fitz 
Oharies. If you will allowme, I will at once ex- 


| plaia its purport.” 


“TI can guess it,’’ answered the woman of the 
“A new charity i is being set on foot. Well, 
Iam rot very wealthy, but I will do my best to 
assist.” 

‘Your ladyship is mistaken, 
parochial business. 
Langley.” 

By not\a sign’ did Lady Fitz Cliarles betray her 
pleasure. Her danghter’s happy face puzzled her. 

She returned, equably : 

“ And you have called to take leave. Very kind 
and considerate, really. Iam sorry only Blanche 
should have been hete to entettaia you. But here I 
am at last, you see; better late than never.” 

Blanche had silently left, the. room, 

Gerald quitted his chair and) went over to her 
mother. 

“ Lady Fitz Charles, yow know how I love your 
child. Will you give her to me,” 

“Mr. Danville,” with chilling courtesy, “I had 
hoped that question was set at rest. Onoe and for 
all, pardon my plain speaking, my daughter is not 
fitted to become a poor man’s wife, and with my 
consent she never shall.”” 

“* Nor do I wish, to my her one,” was the quiet 
rejoinder. 

Lady Fitz Cliarles was astonished. Perhaps his 
circumstances were changed. She knew he had high 
connections. They might have dene something for 
him, 

She listened patiently as he continned. 

“You would not give Blanche to the curate of 
Langley ; wilk you suffer her to marry the Rector of 
Boenton ?”’ 

My lady was fairly taken aback; 

Beenton was one of the most desirable livings. gene- 
rally bestowed by Lord B———on a. younger scion of 
bis own house, 

Gerald Danville Rector of Boenton! 
hardly believe her ears. 

‘* My dear Mr, Dauville, L really hope you will not 
be disappointed: forget their promises 
sometimes, and Lord B—— it is widely reported, in- 
tends to give Boonton to a private friend.’ 

“7 never trust promises, Lady Fitz Charles, from 
noblemen, or others. This morning I received from 
Lord B——, a formal offer of the living, and I have 


accepted it.’” 


I have not come on 
In fact, I am about to leave 


She could 
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“ OF course yowhave, such offers don’t come every 
day ; your fortune is made,” 

“Not quite ; my worldly prospects are secure, but 
I want something else. May I have it?” 

‘Blanche is a very foolish girl, Mr. Danville; 
not a fortnight ago she refased Sir Charles Amiory, 
the match of the neighbourhood.” 

“You cannot’ expect me to blathe her,” with a 
winning: smile; “but, Lady Fitz Charles, you are 
keeping me in suspense.” 

“She is very pretty’; she might do far better, but 
the child has taken it into her foolish head to care 
about you, so, I suppose If must say yes,” 

It was not a very’ warm consent, but if filled 
Gerald Danville with a deep, quiet joy. 

It told him that the woman he loved best in all 
the world would be his own—and lie was content. 

Oh, how Ilove that word content! ‘l'o'me it means 
not only'satisfied, but nappy s it means that such ag 
our lot is, rich or poor, or joyous, we accept it 
not only as @ necessity; but'as the best, and so. I tell’ 
you, not that Gerald was happy, or joyous, or glad, 
but content. 

They loved each other, they exchanged hearts not: 
fortunes, do they ‘could afford to dispense with' a 
lengthy engagement, « grand wedding. Thos it was 
that on @ certain day-ih December, a stately ‘ asseni- 
bly were gathered in the parish church of Rivington, 
and by the beautiful formuta of tl¥e Churet? of: Eng- 
land, Gerald Danville and Blanche Fitz Charles 
weré bound together till death did’ tem part. 

Pair and lovely looked the bridé im’ her’ flouting 
robes of white silk, a veil' of costly lace stiading’ her 
face, fastened by a wreath of orange blossoms; too 
fair and lovely, thought some’ present, to beconte' the 
wife of an untitled man. 

But Blanche Danville’did not share their’ opinion, 
she preferred her husband’s noble mind, his simple 
troth, to riches or ‘titi: 

Andas she walked’ down the aisle, leaning ow his 
arm, atid knew thatthe: troubles that had parted 
them were over, that'she was his own for ever and 
for aye, her eye grew bright, hercheek flushed with 
inward happiness. 

Sir Charles Amory twas: present at the wedding- 
breakfast ; he it was whe proposed the health of the 
bride and. bridegreons; and wher Gerald Danville 
and his wife dreve offi to: commence the long long" 
journey they were to take together, not’ one among 
the many voicesé raised’ to» wish them: well was 
louder; not one géod-bye warmer: or mote sincere 
than that of the-mram wlio’ be siort atime before 
had asked the girh who wag now ‘aiother’s bride to be 
bis wifes. 

It was anothernine days’ wonder ‘for  Blunkshire, 
that. wedding and tise- attendant citoumstances, tien 
the memory of Blanche's' love. affairs grew fainter, 
and at length: diediont.. 

But. ome being: did not forget tiom:: Str Charles 
Amory, remembered: the giv he-had wished to-make 
his wife: with: ay earning regret ; be remembered’ her 
faithful heart, her gentle: ways: and Wer’ sweet’ face, 
he accepted her asa type ofall that wasgood ‘aud 
pure, and when: he thought of ‘her; and ‘hi past’ life 
rose up before him: with all its sin and folly; he saw 
the contrast, and it pained: him; he: wished? ay so 
mauy of us vainly wish, that be could live his-years’ 
again. 

His, was not a very uneonmmon history, at least, I 
fear not; young, gay andi clever, courted’ for’ his 
talents;,and. prospective: rauk,, head been led’ into 
society and pursuits whose expenses his means:could 
ill afford, . 

Carelegs-and reciiless; his debts accumulated, al-- 
though. more: than once his uncle: paid them and! 
warned hinvto reform: 

When. he: was about five-and-twenty the event 
came that changes so: many lives, 

He fell imjove. 

_ Retined and bigh-bred; talented’and accomplished, 

it might have-been supposed that he would choose a 

maiden of nobler birth,.of high degree, Instead, He: 

loved a girl of homely parentage and hurible 

—_ whose dower was‘a pretty face and trusting 
ure, 

His. wae.a wild, fieres: passion. Despite the-dif: 
ference of rank, he wooed er. Soon they were’ 
married, 

For a) few brief months they lived togetlier 
happily, then Charles Amory’ tired of ‘the wife he 
had taken-so: much: pains to win, He repented the 
step which. had introduced: pleveian blood into a 
family that traced itsdescent from royalty. In a mo- 
ment’s passion he let her perceive this, taunted ‘her 
with the sacrifice He had wade, 

She had been a gentle, yieliing, oj 
her a bitter, wit scale ii es Ca 
Sho left him, left the: tasteful home. he. had pro- 


vided, and went, he knew not and. cared not 


whither, 


Chatles Amory thought over all this' until he de- 
spised himeelf. 

He remembered his pretty’ young wife, and the old 
affection woke up afresh, and he repented his craelty 
atid would have srerificed very many of thé“ good 
things’’ that made life pleasant to him if they could 
have brought her’ back again, just for him to make 
amends for the past. 

But shé was dead while he was still poor. Before 
his honours eame he received a slip’ of paper, an- 
nowicing that’ he was frees He bad réjdiced then, 
lind déemed freedom # pleasint things He did not 
think sé now. 

He would have showeréd all that wealth could buy 
upon: her, would’ have décked the fair form in richest 
silks and have clasped the Amory diamonds about 
her neck and-arme,. But it’ could not’ bé; she slept 
the slesp of desth, nof in the vaults of her husband’s 
titled‘ancestry'butin atv obscure corner of a metro-~ 
politan cemetery, with only the — and daistes to: 
mark the spot; aud the wind'to chadnt her requiem. 
He could: make’ no reparation ; this added to the bit- 
terness of Sir Charles's remetse,. She had been an 
jonly child; there were. ne brothers for hime to ad- 
vance, no yourg sisters for hing to befriend; her 
father was dead, and her mother'lie dated not face. 
| Mydyddved not; it isthe correct word: The baronet 
retiensbéred'the poor woman’s idotizing affection for 
|ber’chitd, her ewe lamb; he knew'trow’ slie had pree 
tested: against the’ unsqual union, how with loving 
sété.denial she bod never ventured:iutd her danghter's 
home, fearing that her rough ways -and°artutored 
jspeech might be distasteful to himself; to him she 
‘had given her treasure, he knew how ill he had re- 
paid her trust): Thus if there! waéi on’ being on 
earth he feared to meet, it was the warm-hearted 
woman who had been his poor wife’s mother. 

He ‘tired of Blankshire, with its pretty gaifies and 
arty feuds, and early in March he returned to 
ondon, the briglit’ ity where his youth and early 

manhood had been spent, bit his life*was‘different 
from what it had been then, he was changed. Faulty, 
rash, and selfish’still, but not hewriless*as before, he 
really strove for better thingay 

The faded, listless expression’ was ‘reptieed’ by one 
of quiet resolution; he attended publio meetings, and 
aided many # uséfat seheme by ‘his purse and in- 
fluence. This did not bring him happiness, the 
aching remorse was with him still, only:leas keen, 
less poignant ; in living, not for himself, but. for others, 
his trouble became softer, and there came a time 
when he felt he could even bear t6 revisit.the humble 
home whence he had won his wife, and see the wo- 
man whom, after her, he had most; deeply .wronged-- 
her mother. 

He took no offering with him, although he knew 
the widow had been poor in the old days, and could 
hardly be'vicher: now, He did not wisl? to buy 
pardon, and he had too much sense of right to think 
that money could atone ‘for! his neglect 5 so’empty 
handedy he left the fashiowable regions of they West, 
and turned towards the crowded throwghfares, where 
many men who*live incBelgravian ‘ munviows> make 
their wealthy tow often, alasy by the iM requited 
labour of the:masses: 

From: these he came to narrow streets, full of large, 
old-fashioned houses, grimy with age and dirt; he 
turned up one of these, it wastfamiliar to him, five 
years had made butJlittle change init, And soeach 
object awoke some memory of the past, and Sir 
Charles walked on with a hurried step, as though he 
could not bear to look either to the right, hand or 
the left of Middleton Street. 





CHAPTER: XXII. 


Ipa CoLvILuE recognised Mr, Harcourt, she forgot 
everything save her trouble, and that she was.in the 
presence of a gentléman, whom’ slis believed to be 
brave and true; she put:out one trembling; hand, and 
said : 

“Send her away, send her away; sho frightens 
me.” 

Percy Harcourt, despite his dislike. to.the gentle 
sex, gazed with no unpitying, eye, on the face of her 
whom he considered the most. beautiful. of her race, 
and in that moment, his resolution was taken, he 
would be her protector and guardian, would do his 

» best to shield her from those troubles! that pressed 
too heavily on one so young. 

“T will.” 

And those two words touk from her eart a burden 
oficare; she trusted) him fully, implicitly ; he turned 
to! Mrs: Basil. 

2 You hear, thiselady iswader my protection, now' 

ol” 
9 The widow glared at him’ with her large dark 
eyes. 

‘~And who are you; I should like to’know? What 





is it to you, that you should come between us.” 





“Madam,” said Perey, hotly, “I ate an English. 
man and I will not see a woman oppressed—add if 
you will that Iam agentleman who will not see a 
lady injured.” 

He offered his'arm to 1é@; she took it, 
put in another word. 

** You don’t know who slie is, what she hag done, 
designing, meddlesome thing.” 

“Miss Loville is a friend of mine, and I will not 
hear @ word against her,”’ 

Oh, very well; you needn't; only yon'll repent it ; 
but for her I should vot be here now.” 

Will you go, or shall I call the police ?” 

“Oh, Pll go; Good-bye, Miss Ada Loville. 

She uttered the last word in tones of mingled da- 
rision and auger, then turned away, and was lost in 
the mazes of the streets which ran towards Cliaring 
Cross. 

Left alone, Percy turned to the trembling form: be- 
side him. 

“ You must let mo see you honié; no, do not tell 
me’ anything,” for she had comménced o hurried 
explanation ; “I can trust you without that.” 

He called a cab, placed her in it, and without per- 
mission took the vacant seat beside her. 

ere to'?”” inquired the cabinan. 
“Middleton Street,” came from Ida’s faltering 


Mré. Basil 


lips. 

“Middleton Street,’ repeated Perey in his firm 
voite, 

They spoke no word; she was thinking how sweet 
it was to have some one to care for and decide for 
her, and a faint idea came to her of how 
she could have loved a brother like Percy, as strong 
and handsome as brave atid true, while Mr. Hareourt 
wonderéd how one so béautiful eould bo 20. lonely, 
and what dark influénee the miserable wreck of 
womanhood he had’ seen cotild hold over Ada 
Loville’s' life: 

He would not question her; it would have soemed 

like doubting her, but as they drove on he said to 
our heroine : 
_ “Pardon me, but you are too young, too delicate 
to' bear such interviews, You have only seen me 
twice, and you may think me presumptuous to mak» 
the offer, yet if you would appoint me your substi- 
tute, I would take a friend’s care of your interests. I 
could’ at least'save youftom the shock of seeing that,” 
ho hesitated, “that miserable woman again.” 

“Thank you.” 

Two often used words, but spoken with such sad 
sweetness, that for matty a day their echo lingered 
in’ Percy Harcour't’s heart. 

‘© Will yow actept my services then? Will you 
givé me in charge all that a friend can do for 
you?” 

“T cannot.” 

**° You kiiow best. Only,’ after a pause, “Tet mo 
caution you against the woman from whom we 
have just tee she is not fit for you to see, still 
less to’ talk fo, Miss’ Loville; indeed she is not.’’ 

* Aye, I know it,’’ murmured Ida, wearily. 

“Then why exposs yourself to such atrial. Par- 
dé me, I forgot, you may have known her long ago, 
under other circumstances.” 

“T have only seen her twice. I never spoke to her 
before to-day; it was not my wish, Icould not help 
it.” 

With the innate delicacy that. characterised him, 
Percy chauged the subject. 

**T was at Camden Town the other day, my mother 
had been expecting to see you again.” 

“She is’ very Kind,” answered his companion, 
gratefully, ‘ Pleasethank her for me.” 

“And what shall I tell her?—that you will como 
goon?” 

**Mr. Harcourt,” very proudly, “perhaps after 
what you saw to-day, you would hardly like to sce 
mein your house, even the occasional associate of 
your’ sisters. You may speak plainly, I shall not 
blame you. I am too used to slight’ to mind them 
math.’ 

“You will receive them none both of us. My 
mother will be glad to see you, and I shall be pleased 
for my’ sisters'to enjoy your society.”’ 

“Few people would say so much.” 

‘You are too scrupulous, That scene to-day might 
have been but a chance meeting, an accident such as 
might have happened to anyone, No one could 
blame you for that.” 

**T am not referring to that.” 

She spoke coldly and proudly, more like a woman 
of thirty than a girl still in her teens. Perey was 
astonished ; she was an enigma to him this girl in her 
rare, strange beauty, her proud carriage and haughty 
mien’; he'could not understand her. 

“To what then.’” 

“ My calling.” 

“Pardon me, I do not understand you.” 

“Has'not your mother told you that I am a singer 
at the ‘Nymphs’ Resort,’ that my name is posted 
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about in large letters to be stared at, that I appear 
nightly before a crowd composed of the worst of the 
London poor.” 

She looked him full in the face, she saw no change 
there ; he was silent from the astonishment he did 
not show; this girl with her patrician beauty, ber 
innate refinement, a music hall artiste, was it, could 
it be possible ? 

“© Well ?”’ 

“What you tell me makes no difference ; I repeat 
my mother’s invitation ; in my own name I beg you 
to accept it.” 

** You quite understood ?”’ 

“ Quite, your calling cannot alier you.” 

* * . * . 


Mr. Timothy Sheepwell soon made himself quit® 
at home at Night Lane when he returned from the 
“ establishment.” 

He devoted himself to the interests of the family ; 
he listened to Mr. Grubbington’s accounts of the 
numerous companies he had started with unwearied 
patience ; he collected harmless pieces of news for 
Matilda with great assiduity, and he escorted the 
young ladies to church on Sundays with exemplary 
regularity, and fulfilled all the little duties which 
usually appertain to a son and a brother as readily as 
though he had really held that relationship. 

Valand Doll liked him very much. Under their 
gentle care, some of the striking peculiarities of his 
toilet toned down. 

Wet or fine, he still carried the umbrella, but the 
rhubarb coloured hat and the gaudy scarf disappeared. 
The mentions of Wedsy were still numerous, but 
the young man’s superabundant stock of conceit 
toned down, leaving him with no displeasing amount 
ef confidence wherewith to fight bis own battle and 
other peoples too if they needed his assistance. 

He was not clever, he wassimple minded, and now 
the too constant speaking of ‘‘J,” ‘‘me,” and 
“mine,” bad diminished. 

Mr, Timothy Sheepwell proved himself anything 
but a disagreeable companion. 

Val and Doll grew to like him very much; it 
was quite a new element in their lives, to have 
someone ready to talk to them, and amuse them, 
and they liked it mightily. 

At first there had been a little quarrelling, a little 
jealousy, as to which sister should receive the largest 
share of the boarder’s attentions, but they were too 
fond of each other for this to last. 

Soon it came to be regarded quite as a settled thing 
that Val should have Mr. Timothy’s arm to the 
church, and the seat next him in the old-fashioned 
square pew, while Doll walked quietly by her sister’s 
side and dropped bebind where the path grew nar- 
now. 

At first she sighed a little, but she had played 
second all her life, and beforelong she grew quite 
accustomed to Val’s receiving all the little atten- 
tions their new acquaintance had it in his power to 
bestow. 

She loved her sister very fondly, poor girl, and 
she was less selfish than many more carefully, more 
tenderly reared. 

Mr. Grubbington liked Timothy Sheepwell very 
well, that is, he liked the weekly stipend. 

it was a relief to him to know that his sickly wife 
would have someone to listen to her tales of bygone 
days , and bis girls a fresh voice to make things plea- 
sant for them when he was absent, as he so often 
was, on those great schemes, that, sooner or later, 
were to make the whole world his debtors, and bring 
him what he so sorely coveted—prosperity. 

As yet, there seemed but little prospect of his 
making the whole world his debtors, or indeed, any 
portion of them, 

On the contrary, his name stood on the books of 
several respectable trades of Camden Town, and 
the said respectable tradesmen saw very little chance 
of getting their money, and therefore politely de- 
clined the inestimable honour of providing Mr. 
Grubbi ngton and his family with either the necessi- 
ties or the luxuries of life ov credit. 

Now, as it was a boast of this great man, that he 
had never lived in a place without “ doing” some 
confiding inhabitant, I think we really cannot blame 
them ; besides too, they saw himas he then was, a 
needy, adventurous man, not in the new office, that 
was to come to him, of benefactor of mankind. 

He was out a great deal, through those first early 
months of the New Year, and so he did not perceive 
the change in his wife, how she gradually, yet surely 
faded, as one weary of the struggle with poverty, and 
eager to give it up. 

The faithful heart tried always to seem gay in his 
presence, and so he did not see, he did not guess. 
Val, who of the sisters had been her mother’s 
favourite, was so engrossed in the new interest 
brought by the coming of Timothy Sheepwell, that 
she had little time tospare for other thoughts, and 








go it was Doll who always sat with her mother, and 
tried to cheer ber, whose loving hands ministered to 
every want, and whose voice was ever ready with a 
word of sympathy. 

‘* Doll,” asked Matilda one evening, when they sat 
alone, Mr. Sheepwell having quitted his ‘ establish- 
ment’ early, and taken Val to the play. “AmI 
very ill 2” 

The girl knew what she hoped, and what sbe 
feared, but which was true she did not know. 

Doll had been too young at the time of the chil- 
dren's death, to realize much about it, and she had 
never seen the gradual lingering illness that could 
have but one end, one finishing. 

“ Why don’t you speak, Doll? Tell me what you 
think ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother dear, I’m afraid to.” 

‘And Iknow it, Doll, My child, my youngest 
born, I am going to leave you, and who is to tell 
father ?”’ 

All her life he had been her first thought, her one 
object, and now she felt she was ill, with an illness 
for which there could be no cure. 

She thought not of herself, not of the pain and 
suffering, the great dread ending, but of him. 

“ Who is to tell father?” 

‘*I don’t know,” said poor Doll, who had always 
shared her mother’s devotion to the head of the 
family. ‘ Perhaps he’ll guess! but mother, you 
must’nt die, you must stay a little longer, just for 
me. Life is so rough and hard, dear mother, I want 
your love to smooth it.” 








THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


The children’s bed-time; the sweetest 


our 
Of the long, long, busy day; 
When the birds are twittering in their 


nests, 
And the toilers homeward stray ; 
When we list no more the whir of the mill, 
When bell and hammer and anvil are still, 
And through the valley and over the bill 
Steals the twilight’s shadowy gray. 


The children’s bed-time; then white-robed 
forms 
Flit merrily to and fro, 
And the laughing rogues for a tender caress 
To love’s arms cherrily go! 
Then the sunny heads of the children fair 
Are bowed at the mother’s knee in prayer; 
And hearts of joy and the heart of care 
With home’s sweet peace o’erflow. 


The children’s bed-time! Though, all day 


long, 
Hands toil and feet may not rest; 
Though time has crumbled the castles of 


youth, 
And labour dulls manhood’s zest, 
Still wordly honours no father can miss, 
For pomp and show are naught to the bliss 
Of his welcome home and his good-night 


kiss 
When he clasps his boy to his breast! 
The children’s bed-time! The cheeriest 
hour ‘ 
Of all the wearying years! 
When over the cots where the sleepers 


lie 
We may talk of their hopes and fears. 
One lad with the laurel of fame we crown, 
From learning’s height another looks 
down, 
And cruel fortune shall never frown 
On the lassie our love endears! 


The children’s bed-time! 
bright 
Wherever love’s sunlight gleams, 
And tired hearts forget the work-a-day 
cares 
With which the mother-world teems ; 
For on rosy lips the dimpling smiles play, 
Through flowery paths the little feet stray, 
While the happy sleepers float away 
Through the beautiful gate of dreams. 


All homes are 








New Law on RerresuMent Hovses.—On the 
9th inst. an alteration made in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue was published as to licenses to retail 
wine for consumption on the premises, under the 14th 
George. IV., &c., The allowance is now to be an 
abatement of 7s. 4d. where the premises in England 
and Ireland are under the rent or value of £30 a year, 
aud 17s. 10d. where the rent or value is £30 and 
upwards. 





THE DRAMA. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


THERE is a genius loci in matters theatrical, and 
the greater a dramatic critic’s experience the more 
thoroughly the fact impresses itself upon him until 
it assumes the positiveness of Q. E. D. Applied to 
the Adelphi Theatre, it does not even require the 
** exception” which paradoxical schoolmen declare 
* proves the rule.’’ From the reign of Fred Yates 
down to that of Benjamin Webster, the Old Adelphi 
and the New Adelphi have carried down a brotherly 
succession of success. A “ screaming farce’’ or a 
** domestic drama,’”’ Jack Reeves, Keeley, Paul Bed- 
ford, “little Gardiner and Wright, Mary Woolgar, 
Mrs. Keeley (the former still charming as Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon), and Madame Celeste, “oh, those 
Green Bushes,” arise as memories. Then as present 
to the eyes comes the long-lived ‘Colleen Bawn,” 
with Maggie Moore as heroine of Boucicault’s clever 
dramatic “crib”? from his defunct countryman 
Gerald Griffio. This, with “” Struck Oil,” the latest 
hit, are the present attractions, And that they do 
attract by their sterling merit and by their excellent 
cast will be admitted by all who take our advice and 
step in at the Adelphi at 7.30. p.m., the “Colleen” 
at 9.45. p.m.- The German-American has of late 
years been the lineal successor of the Dutch-New 
Englander so delightfully and characteristicaliy por 
trayed on the s of Washiogton Irving. 
Jefferson has embodied him in Rip Van Winkle. 
Cleland and Bret Harte have made Hans Breitmann’s 
Germanised English “household words” by their 
funniment. But for stage life-portraits the Londoner 
should go and see Mr. J. O. Williamson’s Hans 
Stopfel with Maggie Moore, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, 
Messrs. 8. Emery, J. G. Shore, and Everard in the sub- 
sidiary parts, and he will agree with us that aided by 
Mr. F. Lloyd’s characteristic scenery, such a picture 
of Life in the New World has never been exhibited 
to the Old World playgoer. 


CHARING CROSS THEATRE. 


Tue author of a new piece produced at this theatre 
may be perhaps credited with the invention of a new 
description of a play. Any way the production, 
which bears the eccentric title of “ My Niece and My 
Monkey” is described inthe bills as “a comic 
tragedy.” Unfortunately, however, his piece is 
neither comic nor tragic, but if the truth must be 
told, simply puerile and meaningless. The niece, 
a member of the family of a certain tavern keeper at 
Deal, bas a lover a hairdressor, who keeps 4 
counterfeit presentment of the young lady in wax, 
and fully attired, in a tall box ; while in another tall 
box her uncle secretes a stuffed baboon, in the chest 
of which animal he stores his savings. The young 
lady being of a romantic turn, agrees with her lover 
to elope with him by placing herself in one of these 
boxes in the place of her counterfeit, and allowing 
herself to be carried away by a porter, although for 
aught that appears there is not the slightest necessity 
for any such disagreeable mode of disappearing, tho 
doors of the house being wide open, and neither 
the young lady nor her lover being under any 
restraint. Some confusion thereupon results bet ween 
the two boxes, the young lady, the stuffed monkey, 
and the lay figure being made to change places with 
bewildering frequency until the boxes are carried off 
the premises, after which two acts are devoted tos 
sort of chase on the part of the innkeeper and his 
guests after the missing boxes. The play bears the 
second title of ‘‘The Revenge of a British Waiter” 
and there is a waiter in the piece who conducts 
himself in an extraordinary manner, but whose 
function in the plot is not easy to discover ; neither 
is it easy to say why he is revengeful or to perceive 
wherein his vengeance consists. Mix up with these 
strange elements is the furious jealousy of a luggage 
inspector at Dover, which might possibly have been 
found to bave some sort of connection with the story 
if close attention had been bestowed upon it; but the 
silliness of the dialogue and the lack of humour in the 
incidents had quickly wearied the audience, and the 
piece was received with ridicule and hisses. It is 
only fair to say that the company of the Charing 
Cross, under the direction of Mr. W. R, Field, 
comprises some performers of experience—Mr. A. 
Wood, Miss Edith Lynd, and Mr. Robson for example, 
But no talents could make much of “My Niece and 
My Monkey.” 

Tue Alexandra Palace Summer Promenade Con- 
certs will commence at the end of July. 

AT the Lyceum Mr. Henry Irving has abpeared as 
Matthias in ‘“‘ The Bells;” and Doricort, in “‘ The 
Belle’s Stratagem.”” Mdlle. Theo has made her first 
appearance at the Opera Comique in ‘* Madame 
LU’ Archiduc.”” 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


OR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 


»— 
oe 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tux letter which changed Mr. Straps’ plans and 
somewhat consoled him for the disappointment he 
ex ced in finding that the object of his pursuit 
did not present himself in Paris, was from Martha 


Miller. 

It at once cleared up all doubts as to Mr. Vin- 
cent Luttrel’s presence at the “scrimmage’’ at 
Rosemead and his —_ of the coup de 
pistolet on the arm of Lionel Pomfret. It further 
conveyed the astounding information that Mr. 
Luttrel had not only returned, but had brought a 
bps ape murder against Mr. Denton, that the 
Lon police had taken the latter into custody, 
and, more than that, Mr. Denton had been com- 
mitted to the county gaol (Martha Miller was 
rather misinformed here) ‘‘and was to be tried at 
the ’sizes for his life.’’ 

** Well, that is owdacious !’’ exclaimed Mr. Straps, 
“but I'll soon stop that little game !”’ 

This did not prove, however, such an easy thing 
as he flattered himself it would be. 

That very evening Mr. Straps made his way to 
the rue St. Landry, butlo! the dirty house was 
shut up, and moreover a big, ugly padlock, with a 
ponderous hasp and eye, was fixed on door and 





jamb. 
While Mr. Straps was contemplating these very 
strong signs of the establishment being closed, 
not only to those who might desire to enter, but 
to any persons who might be concealed within, a 
passing courier proceeded to enlighten him gra- 
tuitous!y as to what was giving him such evident 
concern. 
_* Aha, mon ami, no more shaking elbows at that 
little shed. Its lucky, mon brave, you were not 
there last night, or you might have lost your crowns 
and gota cracked one into the bargain, besides a 
municipality lodging. The police made an incursion. 
It was fun to see how the play-men scrambled over 
the roofs and along the gutters, jumped out of 
corridors and hid in dust-bins and wood-holes from 
the bigger rogues who were after them. For de- 
pend on’t, mon brave, the police never run after 
less honest men than themselves. Yes, mon ami, 
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those that didn't get off they have locked up at 
Mazas, and there you’d have been lodged, too, if 
you had been caught'on the premises,” 

**T did not come to play, but to seek for a cer- 
tain M. Lamont-——’”’ ‘ 

“Ha! ha! bon, trés bon, excellent! Of course 
you did not come to play. No matter, I’m no mou- 
chard, mon ami, and don’t care a button whether 
you have come to play or not. But as to old La- 
mont, I rather think you won’t find him at home, 
unless he is domiciled at Mazas.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, thank you,” said Mr. Straps. 
‘* Which is my nearest road to the prison ?”’ 

“Ha! ha! why to go there asking questions, 
to be sure, monami! Excuse me, but I'd advise 
you, especially just now, to take the other turning. 
Why, you must be an innocent, my English friend, 
to go * cota at this moment toinquire after a detenu. 
They'd lock youup immediately, put you to the 
question, and draw up a procés verbal, very likely 
containing twice as much as you ever said, or knew, 
for that matter. Trust me, mor ami, I know these 
scoundrels. It’sa chance if half-a-dozen of them 
would not recognize you as one of the poor devils 
who scrambled over the roofs last night, while six 
more would positively identify you as a constant 
frequenter of the incriminated house. Moreover, 
there is a corpse lying at La Morgue of a man who, 
they say, was robbed and illtreated in this house. 
Why, who knows but some of them would think 
you resembled, especially about the whites of your 
eyes, @ man who was seen six months ago in com- 
pany with the deceased—whose body is, however, 
as yet, unclaimed. N’importe, the police are just 
now short in the matter of arrests, so, my friend, 
unless you wish to be locked up as ‘a suspect’ 
don’t go asking questions at the prison, at any rate 
fot a few days.’ 

As the voluble man in the blouse thus rattled on, 
Mr. Straps began to realise that it might prove 
somewhat difficult to find the copper-nosed crou- 
pier, and yet more difficult to produce him at the 
required time to exculpate Mr. Denton from his 
very awkward predicament. 

He, however, thought that the communicative 
ouvrier might prove usefulin his inquiries, so he 
resolved not to part with him if he could anyhow 
retain his assistance. 

‘* Well, you do surprise me,” replied Straps, ‘I 
thought it was a respectable crib—of the kind. 
Lor’ bless us! so they’ve taken Monsieur Lamont 
to prison, have they? That is unlucky; and he’s 
wanted as witness in a great law case in England, 
and there’s some money to be got by anybody as 
can find him.” 





* Say you so P” asked the ouvrier, eagerly. “ Ma 
foi, but money’s the key to open secret locks and 
find out anything. They do say that the Emporor 
bought his place by buying the army, and we know 
his ministers all buy theirs, while we of the com- 
mune subscribe our francs and our centimes like 
asses,and make up the milliards of State loans, 
which they pocket and share among their sup- 
porters and cutthroat spies. Ah, bah! mon ami, 
I’m glad to have an Englishman to talk to. 
Whatever else you may be you are no delators, no 
spies. It appears that you want to find M. 
Lamont. Good; do you know the rue de Clichy ?”’ 

** That I do;,’ replied Straps, as his memory re- 
called the orgie which wound up one of the nights 
when he was playing milord Anglaise in the disre- 
putable haunts of Parisian night-life. 

Will you come with me, and we will take a 
petite verre there—or a large one, if you like?” 
added Mr. Straps. 

‘* Willingiy, mon brave, willingly, and if I can be 
of any service to you, why I’m your man.” 

“Thank you again,’ rejoined Mr. Straps, 
politely, and away they trudged to the rue de 

ichy. 

. Arrived there Mr. Straps was recognised by mine 
ost, 

‘“* Ah, monsieur,” said he, as he placed some ab- 
sinthe and a carafe of water before them. “It’s a 
burning shame that ces polissons de police should 
dare to interfere with the liberty of the subject in 
this way. It makes me, who would desire to live 
peaceably under the nephew of his uncle, feel like 
a Republican. Morbleu! did he not, when he was 
in your London, break himseif in trying to break 
the banka at your London houses? And what aro 
his marshals and his ministers for the most part 
but a set of broken-down gamblers? It is like 
mustard to my nose to talk of such things, But it 
is dangerous now even to talk, though the day must 
come—and, monsieur when it does come—qui vivra 
verra, monsieur. A votre santé” 

And mine host swallowed a glass of his own ab- 
sinthe, to show he approved of its quality. 

‘* But Monsieur Lamont?” inquired Mr. Straps. 

‘“*Um—ah, now you puzzle me, monsieur,’’ con- 
tinued mine host, looking inquisitively at Mr. 
Straps. ‘‘ He had the good luck to be forewarned of 
the domiciliary visit intended by his kind friends, 
so he went to his country seat yesterday.” 

The ouvrier laughed outright. 

* That’s good,’”’ said he. 
prietaire.” 

“Oh,” replied mine host, “‘ you noedn’t laugh. 
He has several chateaux, but, as he has not left 


** Bravo, my pro- 
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word to which of them he has retired, 1 am, for the 
present, in doubt of his place of abode.”’ 

“* As they are all in Spain, mon ami, it would be 
too far to follow on foot,” said the ouvrier. 

Mine host laughed again, 

“* Exactly so; you have reason.” 

Mr. Straps felt rather uneasy. 

He could not, with his imperfect knowledge of 
French, appreciate the humour of the dialogne, and 
he was not altogether sure whether they were 
laughing at or with him. 

So he tried a laugh, and again inquired after Mr. 
Lamont. 

The twain laughed onee again, bub mine host ex- 
plained. 
ee You see, my English nobleman,” said he, “‘ when 
the police become too particular in their attentions 
and inquiries, we say that our comrade has goneto 
his country-scat, generally suppesed to be some 
where in Spain. Now M. Lamont is ont of town 
just now, and I have had the m hanging 
abont simce yesterday. Alem, here’s one of ‘em 
coming in—he thinks I don’t know him.” 

Then, chamging his voice, mine hostadded. 

“‘ Yes, monsieur, it is the third, no, the fourth 
toting on the right, just pas the clogherie. Is not 
the Rue Awoimes the fourth tarnipg, monsicur ?” 
asked he of the new-comer, who.wwas clad in a work- 
man’s blomee, with thick beebe, and wore a greasy 


police-apy courteoushy corrected the landlord’s 
na neither the thied ner fourth, but the 


fifth 5 

“Zio it is,” sak mine hest. What # bleckhead 
T am,” and witha wink at 8 andasmile at the 
ouvsier, he inquired of the paler, be had 
seated » What he would 

The mamasked for aecup of coffee and a galette, 
and then ingmined if they took in “Le p'tel 
Journal pour Rize S uae 

‘* No, monsicur; I’m it ie disloyal. 
do not read the journals myself. py ene 
me toattend to my own business.”’ 

‘**You take in ‘ La Lanterne ?’ ” said the man, ina 
careless tone. 

‘‘Ah, no, monsieur,! have discontinued my abonne- 
ment ; it speaks evil of the Emperor. By-the-bye, 
is it true, asI hear, that M. Henri Rochefort is to 
be transported to Cayenne ?” asked mine host, in a 
tone of simple curiosity. 

‘‘How should I know?” said the mouchard, 
*‘unless you keep a house where a enstomer can 
read the news and talk it over ?”’ 

“T am truly sorry I can’t accommodate you, 
mors our, but on the other hand you will find my 
winis and brandy and my coffee too, better than 
where they supply dangerous newspapers, and talk 
over what's in them,’’ 

“‘ Ahem,” said the pretended workman. “I hope 
so. Did not a Monsieur Lamont lodge here a short 
time since? I mot him here once by appoint- 
ment?” 

‘“‘ Monsieur Lamont? That's the very man I am 
seeking om my own account. He did lodgo here, 
worse luck. And I’m told he was connected with 
the house in the rue St. Landry, where the police 
made a razzia last night. How one may be deceived 
ina man. I let hima room as an English gentie- 
man, who was, a3 many a better man than any of 
us often is, out of the way of his creditors. He 
always talked about his remittances, and so, fool 
that [ was, I trusted him until his score run up to 
more than fifty francs—a hard sum for a poor man 
to lose. Does he owe you anything, monsieur?”’ 

“‘ Nothing very heavy,” replied the spy, drily; 
“*T only asked after him as an acquaintanee.”’ 

“Tam sorry | can’t assist you,’’ said mine host, 

The man drank up his coffee and left. 

Mine host looked at the dregs with an air of dig- 
gust, made a curious face, and to the surprise of Mr. 
Straps, dashed the cup into the fireplace, breaking 
it into fragments. 

‘*No honest workman shall drink out of the 
same cup after such a reptile!” said he, bitterly, 
“*T wish the coffee was nux vomica for his sake.’’ 

Mr. Straps’ companion langhed. 

What wonder that such a feeling led to bloodshed 
when the populace were freed from restraint ? 

Mine host, having made sure that the inquiries 
of Mr. Straps were not only made with no hostile 
feeling to Fitzgerald (or Lamont, as he called him- 
self) informed him that though that person could 
not safely appear there, and his whereabouts might 
be considered uncertain for a time, he doubted not, 
with the agsistance of the ouvrier, whom mine host 
said he knew for an honest fellow, a communication 
might be established with the fugitive. 

With this Mr. Straps was forced to content him- 
self; and having discharged the reckoning, and ap- 
pointed to meet the ouvrier the next day, at the 
same place at noon, to hear the result of his in 
quiries, Mr. Straps made his way back to the hotel, 
whence he indited two letters, of unusual length 


for him, the first to Martha Miller, the other to 
Jasper Dorrington, 

In the first letter, after the usual expressions of 
affection, go uninteresting to any but those who ex- 
change them, and so amusing when read to an un- 
sympathising court by a cynical or comical counsel, 
Mr. Straps, as the Scotch say, “‘condescended to 
business.” 

He informed Martha of what she already knew, 
his ill-suceess in catching Luttrel, and then of what 
she did not know, his ill-sucoessam @iading Monsieur 
Lamont, alias Captain Fitzgerald, 

It will be remembered that when Bitzgerald called 
at the hotel he saw both Vincent Luttrel and Jasper 
Dorrington, and Mr. Straps metuedlly supposing thas) 
his master knew all about the captain, he culminated: 
this blander by newer onee alluding to his ows) 


hope 
not offend, theliee I missed Mr. Luttrel, and hear 
he is making of a. charge 
Denton, that I’ve been “to find de man ag 
they say has been 4 ing nowere dead 
nor Iam, and, as you know was lively enough 
the day you see him at the de Lonver, slong 
with Mr. Luttrel himself. Of coarse if this Mone 
sieur Lamont, alias Captain Pitggerald, comes for 
ward it will be all up with Mr. Luttrel’s charge. So 
please to tell me what I’d best do in this matter, and 


* Your very humble and obedient servant, 
is oa Sreaps. 

“To Jasper ngtom, Esq,” 

“The maw I saw at the Hotel de Louvre,” 
soliloguised Jasper Dorrington, “‘M. Lamont, alias 

P Why, that must mean the dissipated 

old ruffian that Luttrel introduced to me as 

a decayed Irish officer im exile in Paris on account 

of his debts! Fitzgerald, the victim ef Hugh Den- 

ton’s rage, alive, after the double death we are told 

of in this double-dyed villain’s depositions! We 

must prodace this man, cost whatit will. Can there 

be any imposture, any mistake in thismatter? Jus- 
tice forbid !’” 

And Jasper’s better feelings sent him in haste to 
communicate the “glorious discovery,” as he called 
it, and that a fall answer to the. change had been 
found, 1 

Sir Herbert Dorrington lost not @ moment in 
hurrying over tothe attorneys engaged for the de- 
fence of the accused, accompanied) by his son, by 
Lionel Pomfret, whose vigorous and robust consti- 
tution was fast recovering strength ; the flesh wound 
healing from the first iufliction, the smail fractured 
bone knitting kindly, and the temporary weakness 
induced by loss of blood vauishing with a rapidity 
that quite delighted his medical attendant, his jolly 
old dad, his loving bride, end all who felt warmly 
for the brave young fellow, which, we may safely 
say, included every man, women or ehild in or about 
four households at least, those of Dorrington and 
Pomfret Halls, of Rosemead, and of the Rectory. 

The lawyers did not after the first declaration of 
Jasper that he had foumd the man supposed to be 
murdered by Hugh Dentgn, seom to take such a con- 
fident view of the case. Mr. Maynard suggested 
that the proof that this mysterious personage, who, 
according to Mr. Straps’ rather roundaboat letter, had 
disappeared with as much mystery:as he came upon 
the scene, was anything more or less than a charac- 
terless old vagabond, a sort of begging-letter im- 
postor, who lived by sponging upon English visitors 
to Paris. 

“ These fellows,” said the old lawyer, who was a 
shrewd old man of the world, “are never at a loss for 
circumstantial lies to lend colour to their schemes of 
mendicity and imposition. Let us dismiss our bopes 
and fears and examine impartially what. this. man’s 
most improbable story presents to us for belief. A 
man whose life, according to his own showing, has 
been passed in swindling and impostnre calls at an 
hotel on a wealthy countryman whom he has recog- 
nised at a disreputable house the night before; that, 
at least, is what I gather, Mr. Dorrington, from wiat 
you have just stated to us. He had no doubt a know- 
ledge of some passages of the desperate villian’s 
former life who is now in the positionof chief. witness 
against the accused. This man, knowing him to be 
none other than the supposed victim of a murderous 
assault, is actually introduced to you, Jasper Dorring- 
ton, by Vincent Luttrel, the man of all the world most 
interested in concealing his existence and of proving 
hisdeath. This professional mendicant, a few morn- 
ings afterwards, in a drunken carouse, practises on 


ofmardier agaimatold Me,\| of 


and bull-story of his own murder twenty years ago 
the direct effect of which is to identify himself with 
a certain Captain Fitzgerald, of whose story and dis- 
appearance this disreputable rascal has in some way 
possessed himself, 1 very muoh fear,” concluded 
the lawyer, “ that this story of “#hedead alive’ will 
prove upon closer investigation mere fit for the pages 
of a sensational zemeance than a ahapteriof real life. 
Nevertheless we muatmot negleot/te search out this 
fellowyand@wowill te guided byour ewn further 
investigetiensas to whether his stery will be worth 
whilemmbaittieg to thegury aud the test of counsel’s 
crogs-emamination. I aaust confess my wn little 
i groom's meonderfal discowery, Mr. 
Derrington. What ie opivion, ctor,”” 
. f ’ yt Mr. Parse who, 

after mre he Londow ‘and reporting his safe 


knowledge of Fitzge or of his position in relation | ledgment of prisoner on remend, had been again 
to Luttwel; im a eee ere gua this — sens down, at the ; @ Bir Herbert 
mentioned that person either by Lis abi hig | Dorrington, to evidgace. 
name. ‘Whether Mr. Poxcraft, whehad beee 2 mostatien- 
What was Jasper’s then when he | tiveand si hadfieomed the same opinion 
read what followa, ime PB, te Mir. Straps’ some- | of the case as: law yer we will mot pretend to 
what laboured epistles say, at any red comtmadiet hig couciusions, 
“T have to add, ait, which £ sinc witk:| but proceeded temannate to Siv.Mlewbert and those pre- 


sent two or thagemost wonderiul.and incredible cases 
pand © fictions, and 


og-levter impestors 

and , cheatewikich fallom witinim his 
own empertence; anf ended by declaring that, 
whether trae or. false, this fellow’s story musk be 
in orderto produce him it would be advis- 
he, Mr. Foxcraft, should forthwith, repair 
the French , and, he doubted not, mith the 
of the police he should be; able soon to 
Mr. Straps’ mysterious acquaintanee, in 
bose-weracity, however, Mr. Poxcraft, withthe sus- 
ponents of his professiog, declared ho 

very little. 


: confidence. mp 1 
es accompany you, . Inspector; 
Dorrimg 


Ht 


iL 


om your 
j >. won; “the many well- 
wishers of the father, Lionel. and his 


father, the Reverend way, all and every 
one will leave no effort untele@ to collect materials 
for the defence. For myself Ihave better faith in 
the clue offered us by my faithful serving-man, of 
whose natural shrewdness, Mr, Maynard, I fear you 
have formed too low an estimate. At any rate, it 
shall not be my fault,” concludedJasper Dorrington, 
warming with his subject, “if, with my kudwledge of 
Paris, 1 do not hunt out this realor false Captain 
Fitzgerald, and test the truth of his singular his- 
tory.” 

As there was no objection offered to his proposition 
and Mr. Foxcraft expressed his. aati ion, at su 
agreeable a coadjutor and travelling companion, 
though he did not hesitate. to say that he thouglit 
his assistance perfectly superfluous, it was decide: 
that Jasper. and the dnspector should depart nex. 
day: aud that,on tue remand, whieh was te tho 
following Saturday, the lawyers, for the prisoner 
should ask a postponement, on the ground of ewi- 
dence of great. importence te the accused. being 
hourly expected from abroad. 

But Vincent Lattrel was, though:in-sore:entangle- 
ment and involved in difficulties; under which a mao 
of less determination and resources might well suc- 
enmb, a formidable antagonist when driven to 
his last defences. 

He saw and felt thet unless Kis charge was pressed 
forward, and the trial urged’ om, with the least pos 
sible delay, every dey was fraught with the danger 
of a discovery of’ the long missing’ Fitzgerald, and 
this he dreaded, although he lad, of course, no gus- 
picton of the-remarkable disclogure so fortuitously 
made to Mr. Nicholas Straps. 

With the view, therefore, of bastening the comple- 
tion of the depositions, and procuring the committal 
of the prisoner and his own release from custody, 
Vincent Luttrel had, through his solicitor (he had 
once more recourse to Mr. Sharp, of the Quillet and 
Sharp firm) made two applications, the firs: to a Judy 
at Chambers (which he knew wonld. be refused) to 
admit him to bail during the preliminary investiga- 
tion, under bond to appear at every cxamination on 
behalf of the prosecution. 

This failing, Mr. Sharp waited on the Home Secre- 
tary, and armed with a letter of pathetic appeal, full 
of injured innocence on the part of his, client, set 
forth the peculiar hardship of his position, Here 
was a gentleman who was desirious of making amends, 
though certainly after a long interval, for a grave 
error of which he sincerely repented, and of aiding 
the ends of justice, punished in the severest manner. 
Imprisoned in a common gaol, and detained «s a 
felon, while his position was that of a public prose- 
cutor, and a vindicator of the law of hiecountry. 

He invoked the protection of the crown for the 
witness on behalf of the crown; but if the Govern- 
ment authorities would not relieve his:client from 











the credulity of an ignorant servant, with a cock- 





his ignomioious and cruel position, Mr. Sharp prayed 
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that at lewsts Treasury counsel might be sent down | 
on belialf of'tire crown, who would: prevent the de- 
lay sought for by the ftiends of the accused, ot» what 
Mr. Sharp declared to be “ the most frivolous. pre- 
tences to delay the course of justice.” 

These representations had their weight. Mr. Bod- 
kin made his appearance at the remand, being) 
specially sont down for the prosecution, and so po- 
tent and impressive was the address, and so strong) 
the appeal of the learned counsel to “the impartiality 
and intelligence of the Bench,” that before half’ the! 
auditory, or even"those engaged in the defence, kirew 
what was coming next, their worships had decided 
upon fally committing the prisoner for trial, awd the) 
magistrates’ clerk was reading over and completing 
the depositions for transmission to the judges of as- 


size, 

In vain did Mr. Maynard ask leave to address a} 
few words to the court; the senior magistrate ia- 
formed him blandly that that was not the proper! 
time; that there would be ample opportunity. for! 
urging all points in defence of the prisoner ;, that! 
their duty was clear ; namely, to leave’all questions! 
for a higher tribunal, and, in compliance with the! 
demand of the crown counsel, fo commit the mer! 
upon the ptima facie case which had been laid before 
them. 

Thereupon the ready-drawn warrant was handed! 
to the gaoler it attendance, and in avery few minutes 
afterwards the ponderous door of the old gaol,, 
one of the eleven hundred castles: bailt: in the: trou- 
blous reign of King John. turned: heavily ow its! 
hinges, then closed with a crash, and the gratieg bolts 
were shot behind the. culprit and the two warders) 
who conducted him to his dark. and heavily-barred! 
dungeon, 


oe 


OHAPTER XXIX. 


Tux liberation of’ Vincent Luttrel upon bail (pro- 
cured for a consideration by Mr. Sharp) with the ad” 
dition of his own recognizance if a moderate amount, 
followed'as'a matter of coutse of the committal of 
the accused, atrd on the satne evening Luttrel cleared! 
out his belongings from his aristocratic Pictwiilly' 
Chambers, locked the outér door, gave the key tothe: 
housekeeper, and informed that personage th#t He! 
was about to take-a tour to-Fraave and Italy, which: 
might last two or three months—im fact, ke stiould | 
“ wear ont the winter in the south of ° 

All this was so common to residents in the Albany 
that it did not excite a. question or remark, and 
“gone on the Contiuent,’’ was all. the answer. that 
inquirers could obtain of the nonchalant. function- 
aries or dwellers in that fashionable town-hermi- 


@. 

“§ this instance foo it was strictly, true, for no 
sooner had Vincent Luttrel quitted the dingy purlieus 
of Sergeant’s Inn after his interview with my lord 
judge, than he troly and really did set off for Paris, 
with @ passpott for Brassels’ and’ the Netlerlanda, 
procured at the Belgian Consulate ‘ia the nante of 
Vernon Leslie, a device by which‘ the initials on 
pormanteaus, linen, etc, might correspond; go as not 
to arouse suspicion. 

These steps and the plans: he now proposed td 
carry out, he concealed even from: his confidential 
tool, Mr: Sharp, and having. imposed even upow that 
keen-witted personage by « story of his intention 
to visit a retired. watering-place on. the Yorkahire 
coast, and there await the coming on of the Assizes, 
he rejoiced that gentleman’s heart, and stoppedall 
his inquisitiveness,, by banding him twenty-five 
pounds on account, and signing a paper, wherein hé, 
Vincent Luttrel, appointed Messrs: Sharp and Quillet 
to be his attorneys “iu re Lutttel as against Hugh 
Denton and others.” 

Next'day Mr. Vernon Lestiv, passenger to Har- 
wich, per Great Eastera Rativway, embarked on 
board the steamer for the Schelde, and duly arrived 
on the second morning in Antwerp. 

Here he visited soms pabdlic places:and wrota lis 
name in the visitors’ book, and especially at 
Hougoumont, after a.trip to the plain’ of: Waterloo 
His passport duly viséd for Paris, he hastened on to 
the French capital, took a modestiapartment and 
troisieme in asmall street off the Parvis du) Tem- 
ple, whence he could readily dive into the slams of the 
fy _ lost = time in a es an active search 
or that very dangerous and disquieting person Oa 
tain Fitzgerald, whose death ee dlisues theta souk 
be anaotwe at whatever cost or risk they might in- 
volve. 

And thus di# this unscrupulous villain shape his 
murderous design: 

_ In order to completely eut off ‘all trace of his iden. 
tity, Mr. Vernon Leslie had passed bimeelf off upon 
his landlady as a commis-voyagear of # Flemish 
house in the stamped leather trade, and to disarm all 
suspicion had furnished himself with a book of pats 
tits dud & mapoof Paris, whieh) he: proposed 


to’ “gativaes” for customets it the six 
weeks t0 which he pretended his’ stay must be 
Hmited. 


‘* Yesy’ he soliloquised, as he satin: hie clean but 
hueble little appartement, <<‘ tis fellow must be'zot 
tid off, this:tinre effioaciously,. Violence might lead 
to detection, but deatle by vateral causes; as the 
certificate here run; could surely be brought aboat 
withoot much inquiry xe to how each a waif came to 
his' end. Strychitine is: p: and readily pro- 
curable, but the publi attention bas been too muth 
attracted of late to the signs of its administration 
to thake it a secret medium. Stow poisoning by 
doses of arsenic or thinerals frequently administered 
won’t suit my end, that’seertain. I bave it! The 
old sot: wi)l drink atty amouat, that is, inibibe any 
‘given quantity,’ as the phrise rung, of eleermosynary 
Burguedy. Heshall-bave: his fill of his: favourite 
liqwor ; aye; and enough of a cup eraftily contrived 
'to last him for an eternity. The:when/and the how 
Ican arrange hereafter, Se now’ to! look up the 
spectré who has so disturbed my dreams and troubled 
my waking thoughts, and lay him body and: soul. in 
the depths of his iavourite Red Seai”’ 

Having disguised himselé so:a8: to prevent the out- 
ward appebrance of'& town: traveller in search of or- 
ders, Vincent Luttrel'sallied| forth with bis pattern- 

‘book and soom made his way to the rue St, Landry ; 
Jbut-he fared no better, if eved.so well, in this: out- 
)set of his search. 

True, he became aware of the police:raid, and tlie 
dispersion of the gamblers, but there) his-trace of the 
nissing man onded, and, after niany fruitless ii- 
quiries he retwrned to his:lodgings:weavidd, baffled, 
wad dispirited, but fully determined at the eariiest 
possible hour to reaxew and eontitiue his search. 

But first he determined to find ott ¢ome uaserupr- 
lous: chemist. or medical pfaetiti of whom. he 





‘| could procure for money the fatal drug, or mineral, 


necessary for carrying out the murderous portion of 
his scheme. 

This, we regtet to-say, was a éectet which offered 
few difficulties in Paris, where the application of 
medical and surgical chemical skill to the vilest and 
basest of endé‘isaltnost a branch of a high and bon- 
Otrabdle profession: 

Bat it isctime’ we made the reader acquainted with 
tire more iseidents which rewdered the 
findityy of the ved-nosed croupier such a task to those 
who were so arixiously seeking him. 

We have told the reader that Fitzgerald, who was 
@ notoriety, a favourite, and a characted among the 
riff raff, the vagabonds, and the medical and 
other students inhabiting the Quartier Latin, was 
forewarned of the intended descent of the police, a 
fact which he also feared from his knowledge of a 
quarrel among some gatnblers who had left the house 
in the rue St. Landry, which qnarrel had ended fatally 
for one of thé party, whose body, with marks of 
violence thereon, had been recovered ftom the Seiue 
and exposed’ at ta Morgue for identification. 

It will also be remembered that on the night of the 
rromorable dtinking-bout with Mr. Srtaps Fitzgerald 
took that'person, when he thotght he could carry no 
more, te # cettaitr lodging-house in the Quartier 
Latin, and there bestowed him, as a place where the 
police séldom intruded except: upom very serious in- 
citement to do so. 

To this place Fitzgerald had retired; and here, as 
misfortunes never come singly, a casualty overtook 
him, which for some weeks hid him even from the 
dingy and disreputable society in. which he ordi- 
calle mingled. \ 

Anxious to ascertain if the rumonred polite razzia 
was carried out, Fitzgerald left his retreat at a late 
hour and furtively sneaked by all sorts of back ways 
to the rue St. Landry, 

As he dvew near to the House he became aware 
of a small group of gendartrmei’ formed actoss the 
narrow street into which he had entered by a lateral 
alley, to prevent the escape and capture any fugitives 
in that direction, 

Alarmed at their close'‘neighbourhood, and fearing 
they had espied him, he rushed back up the narrow 
tarning by which he had entered and made his way 
with unusual celerity back to hie asylum, 

The night was dark, the lighting! wretched, the 
streets dirty and. slippery, We have already 
said that. Fitzgerald was a heavy man As 
he turned the corner of the rue Becasse the 
rotten cellar-flap of a house gave way beneath his 
tread, and he fell violently inte the opening. 
There he lay senseless, bruised and bleeding, when 
®# party of wine-filled students’ came upon the 
spot. 

Pe *Ware man-traps !"’cried one of the roysterers. 
“Here’s a confounded hole for 2» fellow to roll 
into! A bas Haussmatin! why the——don’t the baron 
light ue up here—Hallo! what's this. Hore’s asub- 
ject for dissection, boys ; he’s fresh, too.” 





**So much the better—the last we had at the 


Clinique ‘sittelt borriblyfingh! Why he’s alive 
too,’’ added the young’ Sawbones, striking a light 
with a Vemivien and looking in Fitugerald’s face as 
he lay across the side of the aperture, which was 
too small toallow his balky body to go down en- 
tirely. 

* Bravo, Etieme; then youhad better bring. your 
subject home, and as you are so particular atout 
their being fresh, you can kill him when’ we want 
hit, Hal ha!” and the jesting group gathered 
round the wounded man, one of them by this the 
having lighted'a small wax teper in a ‘Button-hole 
lamp,’ by which an examination was mad 

“Why it’s poor old Lamont, the croupier!—How 
came he here ?’” 

“On his legs; till they failed him,” was the reply. 
v2 See he has broken through this rotten trap, poor 
devil.” 

While thus speaking the young men had raised 
him from the hole by united efforts. 

His pulse was felt, and an examination, seenniém 
artem, hastily made, 

"No bones broken, sofar,” remarked Jules Cam- 
brion ; “lend a hand, comrades, and we'll carry old 
red-nose to Mother Gambard’s down here. She knows 
him well, and isn’t a bad sort.’’ 

‘* Agreed—we can examine him better in bed,” 
added Etienne Raspail ; “I'll take the case myself. 
Mais, que.diable fait-il dans cette galére, when he 
ought to have been raking up the bronze in. the rue 
Landry ?”’ 

“Now then, all together!” cried Jules and another 
student, who had placed their arms under those: of 
the wounded man, while two others had taken him by 
the ankles, and two more lent their aid in sup- 
porting his. body in theirclasped bands. And thus 
Fitzgerald was raised on an extemporised litter and 
borne into “ Mother Gambard’s,” a low cabaret and 
lodging-house hard by. 

The red-nosed croupier was fortunate in falling into 
such hands. 

Mother Gambard was really ooneorned at his: acci- 
dent, and aste the medical students they not only 
each claitned him a * bis case,” but vied in their at- 
tention to his comforts; so: that it ie doubtful whe- 
ther be would have fared better in the Maison Dieu, 
or any hospital in well-supplied Paris. 

The kindness of these Bohemiats also sheltered 
him from the attentions of the police at a critical 
moment, and thus ho becante 4 recluse frotn the 
world guarded with a fidelity that no power could 
cortupt nor any one'ity the secret be tempted to be- 


tray. 

Benes the’ ittcognite of the poor ¢rodpier was 
preserved with a strictness tliat defied the most 
searching inquirtes, and hence not only was. the 
diligent quest of Vincent Luttrel utterly frtitless, 
but the united efforts of Jasper Dorrington and Mr. 
Straps, aided by the intelligent ouvrier, mine host 
of the Toison d’O?, Inspector Foxcraft, and the 
cleverest of the Parisian police spies and detectives, 
did not bring them one iota nearer to the discovery 
of the much-sought-for Captain Fitzgerald. 

_Meanwhile, though the assizes drew near and the 
judgos had started on the Western: Circuit, nothing 
tangible seemed effected in the way of Hugh Den- 
ton’s defence, 

The absentees in Paris—Jasper Dorrington for 

himself and Straps, and Inspector Foxcraft in his re- 
port to headquarters—had nothing to send beyond 
negative accounts detailing their non-success, and 
Mri. Maynard, confirmed in his first. doubts, dis- 
thissed the story of the murdered man’s existence as 
a mere boaster’s tale, begotten of knavery and: hard 
drinking. 
Isabel Denton kept ap het spirits: bravely, sup» 
ported by: her lover's reliance upon an overruling 
Ptovidence, She: visited her despondené parent in 
his: prison-honse, and by their united influence 
raised his thoughts and strengthened hie faish toen- 
dove with resignation the trials imposed upon bim, 

As to Lionel Pomfret and the housshold at’ Dor- 
rington, their sole thought and anxiety was centred 
in*the acquittal and rélease of Isabel's fatter, and 
sore was their digappointment when Mr, Maynard 
avnotticed that his sole hope at present was in @ plea 
for delay and: a postponement of the trial from the 
present sessions, on tho ground of an all-important 
Witness being for # few days unproducible, with a 
promise of his presencé at the proper tinre for the 
defence. - 

The grand jury found a true bill on an indictment 
for murder, and the day of trial artived, when an ac- 
cident postponéd the proceedings. 

(To be Continued.) 








Ir you wart truth to goround the world, you must 
hire an express train to pull it ; but if you want a false 
hood to go ronnd the world, it will fly; it islight ae 





@ feather, and a breath will carry it. 
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KEEPING UP FALSE APPEARANCES, 





A Great portion of the suffering which people in 
reduced circumstances have to endure, is brought 
upon them by their efforts to keep up appearances. 
They do not seem to be aware of the fact that the 
sting of pecuniary misfortune, if not extracted, is 
at least deadened by a frank and honest acceptance 
of the new situation. 

Some families, when overtaken by misfortune, 
have the moral courage at once to admit the fact, 
and the practical wisdom to set about adapting 
themselves to their changed citcumstances. The 
costly house and furniture, the horses and carriages, 
and the other appurtenance of an expensive and 
fashionable style of living, are sold, and the expen- 
ditures are brought within the reduced income. 

Such a family escapes the bitterest ills of misfor- 
tune. 

They are respected by their acquaintance, and, 
what is of far more consequence, they enjoy their 
own self-respect. 

They are not afraid to meet their butcher, and 
baker, and grocer, or anybody else who supplies them 
with the necessaries of life. 

They are not slaves to the requirements of any 
false position. 

The truth has made them free; and they soon 
begin to grow strong again. 

Their economy, and prudence, and strength of 
character, build them up anew, and in a few years 
they emerge from their troubles and rest thenceforth 
apon a surer foundation than ever before. 

The majority of people, however, take a different 
eourse. 

When they lose their fortunes, instead of trying 
to adapt themselves to their altered circumstances, 
they strive to keep up appearances. 

They can’t bear to come down from their lofty 
social position, 

They struggle to maintain their standing in 
society. 

The income which, if properly used, would give 
them comfcrt on a moderate and modest scale, is 
wasted in the vain attempt to spread a thin veneer- 
ing of ‘‘ respectability ” over their condition. This 
struggle, of course, is carried on by such a system 
of pretension and deception as undermines the moral 
eharacter and entails incomputable humiliation and 
distress upon these unfortunate people. They are 
not all intentionally dishonest; many of them are 
only weak and foolish. 

But they all suffer such mortification of spirit 
and such bitter distress of heart, as high-toned 
courageous people never experience on account of 
pecuniary misfortunes. 

Nothing else does so well, in any phase of life, as 
truth and honesty. 

And there are not many! things that work so 
rey in social life as for people who were once rich, 
bat have become actually poor, to try and impose 
upon their neighbours by “ keeping up false appear- 
ances.” 








ENGLISH SURVIVORS OF WATERLOO. 





Tue Armyand Navy Gazette gives the followin8 
fist of the survivors of the Duke of Welliogton’s 
army who participated in the battle of Waterloo on 
the 18th of June sixty-one years ago, and who are 
still drawing full or half-pay. The list also states 
the rank they held, and the corps in which they 
were serving at the time :— 

Generals : Sir W. Rowan, G.C.B., Colonel of the 
52nd _ Light Infantry (Captain and Brevet-Major 
52nd Light Infantry) ; Sir C. Yorke, G.C.B., Colonel- 
Commandant of the Rifle Brigade (Captain 52nd 
Regiment); Sir T. Reed, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
44th Regiment (Lieutenant 15th Light Dragoons); 
Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., Colonel of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards (Ensign and Lieutenant 3rd Foot Guards) ; 
G. Macdonald, Colonel of the 16th Kegiment 
(Lieutenant 27th Regiment); G. Whichcote, Major, 
half-pay, unattached (Lieutenant 52nd Regiment) ; 
J. A. Butler, Major, half-pay, unattached 
(Ensign and Lieutenant Grenadier Guards); and G. 
1'., Earl of Albemarle, Major, half-pay, unattached 
(Ensign 14th Regiment) ; Lieutenant-Generals Sir 
J. Bloomfield, G.C.B.,{ Colonel-Commandant B 
Brigade Royal Horse Artillery (First Lieutenant 
Royal Artillery); Sir F. Warde, K.C.B., Colonel- 
Commandant 15th Brigade Royal Artillery (First 
Lieutenant Royal Artillery); Sir W. B. Ingilby, 
K.C.B., Colonel-Commandant 5th Brigade Royal 
Artillery (First Lieutenant Royal Artillery); Sir B. 
Cuppage, K.C.B., Colonel-Commandant 8th Brigade, 
Royal Artillery (Second Lieutenant Royal Ariillery) ; 
and T. O. Smith, Major, hali-pay unattached (Ensign 
27th Regiment). Major Generals; R. G. B. Wilson, 
Colonel, retired full pay, late Royal Artillery (Second 

‘ivutenant Royal Artillery); and E. Trevor, Captain 





retired full pay, Royal Artillery (First Lieutenant 
Royal Artillery). lonels: J, M. Harty, K. H., 
Lieutenant Colonel, retired full pay, late 33rd Foot 
(Captain 33rd Regiment);and W. Burney, K. H., 
Major, retired full pay, late Cape Mounted Riflemen 
(Captain 44th Regiment). Captains: R. O. Elliott, 
half-pay, unattached (Lieutenant 30th Regiment) ; G. 
Foot, half-pay Royal a Lieutenant 
Royal Artillery ) and W. Harris, half-pay, unattached 
(Lieutenant 16th Light Dragoons). Lieutenants: J. 
Orr, retired full pay, 8th Veteran Battalion 
(Lieutenant 42nd Highlanders) : J. Bramwell, half- 
pay, late 92nd Highlanders (Ensign 92nd High- 
landers); W. Butler, half-pay, late Grenadier Guards 
(Ensign and Lieutenant 3rd Foot Guards); A. 
Gardener, half-pay, late 28th Regiment (Lieutenant 
27th Regiment); J. Parry, half-pay, late 28th 
Regiment (Lieutenant 28th Regiment); J. Robinson, 
half pay, late 50th Regiment Lieutenant 82nd 
Regiment) ; A. Watson, half-pay, late 24th Regiment 
(Ensign 33rd Regiment); and W. Wright, half-pay, 
late Rifle Brigade (Ensign Rifle Brigade—old 95th). 
Paymaster: F. Feneran, half-pay depdt Battalion. 
Quartermaster; L. Hardy, New Brunswick Fencibles 
(a the ranks of the Grenadier Guards). Surgeon W. 
Young, half-pay, late 28th Regiment; and 
Assistant-Surgeon G. Evans, half-pay, 14th Regiment. 
The deaths reported in the past twelve months have 
been as follows:—General Sir George Bowles, 
G. C.B., Colonel of the 1st West India Regiment 
Lieutenant and Captain Coldstream Guards), 
Lieutenants ©. T. Cox, half-pay, late 7st 
Highlannders (Lieutenant 71st Highlanders), and A. 
Innes, half-pay, unattached (Lieutenant 42nd 
Highlanders). Surgeon-Major T. Smith, M.D., half- 
pay (Assistant Surgeon 23rd Regiment); and 
Surgeon F. Gelder, half-pay, Goldstream Guards, 
The deaths reported in 1874-5 were ten in number, 





THE COUSINS. 


GERTRUDE DEB MASSERANO, & granddaughter of 
Sir Hugh Sefton, was betrothed to her cousin, 
Philip Sefton, the grandson and heir of Sir Hugh. 

She was living with her grandfather, to whose 
protection another granddaughter, Rose Heath, an 
orphan, had just come from Scotland. 

Gertrude’s nature was impulsive and passionate, 
but unfeeling and hard when her own interests were 
at stake. ° 

She had loved her cousin Philip, as she told him, 
always. 

Before they were engaged, she had refused many 
offers without the slightest hesitation, for she was 
no flirt, though her vanity was so extreme that no 
amount of homage or flattery surprised her ; indeed, 
it was this very vanity that made her so sure of 
Philip. 

The possibility of his loving any other than her- 
self never suggested itself to her for an instant, or, 
if it did, only as a passing thought, to be smiled at 
and forgotten. 

Of Philip's affection for her there could be no 
doubt. 

Whenever he entered her presence his face broke 
out into smiles, and he became as merry and full of 
fun asa school-boy. ™ 

Since their engagement was known they were 
much together. 

Rose had become very much attached to her 
grandfather, and was in a fair way to usurp Ger- 
trude’s place in his affections. 

She clung to him, and followed him about, antici- 
pating his wishes” and supplying his wants with an 
eagerness that delighted while it surprised him. 

She had grown somewhat pale and thin of late, 
and there was a startled look in her eyes that at- 
tracted Sir Hugh's attention. 

“T fear our English climate doesn’t agree with 
you,” he would say to her. “ You must not fade 
because you have been transplanted, my dear. Does 
anything trouble you, my child?” 

“T feel a little homesick, dear grandpa, notwith-- 
standing every one is so kind. You must forgive 
me.” . 


And her sweet eyes would fill with tears; and 
then he would kiss her, and say she was just like 
her dear mother, at which she smiled gratefully 
through her tears. 

Philip had begun to take notice of his Cousin 
Rose. Her fragile appearance and sad ways—for 
she was seldom gay new, even with Gertrude, though 
always sweet and interesting—touched his chivalrous 
and manly heart. 





One day, early in the autumn, Gertrude and 








Philip entered a pretty room with windows looking 
towards the east, in which the girls were fond of 
spending their mornings. Rose was sitting by a 
table writing letters. 

“ Rose, you're a sly puss,” said Gertrude, throwing 
down her hat, and looking over her cousin’s shoulder. 
“You needn't try to make us believe that all tho 
letters are for schoolmates; no girl keeps up so 
many friendships. Come, now, acknowledge that 
there is someone still dearer in Scotland, whose 
heart will be gladdened on receiving this lengthy 
epistle ?” 

And she playfully tried to get @ glimpse of tho 
envelope. 

Rose laughed simply, as girls do when it is not 
worth while saying anything; and then, looking up 
from her work, caught Philip's eye watching her 
gravely and searchingly. 

She dropped hers at once, coloured crimson over 
neck and face, then turned deadly white, and hastily 
gathering up her papers, left the room. 

That blush and confusion were most unfortunate. 
Gertrude came to the conclusion ina moment that 
Rose had fallen in love with Philip; and she was 
right. 

Poor little Rose Heath had given her heart, un- 
wished and uzsought, to her Cousin Philip. 

She had no wish to supplant Gertrude ; her one 
desire was to keep her secret—to see them happily 
married, and to be the only sufferer herself, as she 
thought she deserved to be. 

With this object in view, she had withdrawn as 
much as possible from Philip’s society, and had de- 
voted herself to her grandfather. 

After Rose left the room, Gertrude looked at Philip 
—whoa seemed grieved and somewhat annoyed— 
smiled, shrugged her shoulders, and sat down to tho 
piano. 


Suddenly, remembering the look of interest with 
which he had been regarding Rose while she herself 
had been talking nonsense to her, Gertrude sprang 
to her feet, and flashing one piercing glance upon 
him, turned quite pale, and then she, too, left the 
room. 

She doubted: him for the first time, and it was 
madness to her. 

Poor Philip was bewildered by this double deser- 
tion. ‘ 

He paced the room for a few minutes, and then, 
after the manner of his sex, expressed his inability 
to comprehend womankind by a long, low whistle, 
and strolled out in much perplexity of mind. 

For several days after this little episode Gertrudo 
was very cold to both her cousins. 

Philip wondered, but had sense enough not to take 
too much notice; at length, her mood changed, and 
she was even more affectionate, more demonstrative 
than previously. 

Indeed, there were times when she literally clung 
to him, as if afraid to let him out of her sight. The 
dread and fear of losing him only made her love a 
thousand times more passionate. 

Philip was more tender and devoted than ever, 
and as Rose, in the brave effort to master her little, 
fluttering heart, and bring it under control, became 
brighter and happier, things were gradually coming 
back to their original harmony. 

Late one afternoon, Gertrude strolled out into the 
garden with a book which she had been reading, still 
held in her:hand, and throwing her shaw] on tho 
grass at the root of a large tree, she sat down to 
watch the sunset. 

By and by she glanced along the path and s2v 
Rose coming towards her; she was reading » letter, 
and her face woro a troubled expression. Presently 
Philip joined her from a side-pathway, and together 
they approached the tree under which Gertrude 
sat 


With the first impulse of a suspicious nature, sho 
drew in her dress, and, half-rising on one knee, 
leaned forward, listening intently. : 

“More letters, Rose?” said Philip. “What is 
there to make you look so troubled? Tell me who 
your correspondent is, won't you, dear?” And ho 
bent over her tenderly. 

Oh, nonsense, Philip! There is nothing in tho 
world in the letter to make me look troubled! On 
the contrary, it’s from the dearest, gayest, mad-cap 
of a girl, and is brim-full of fun aud mischief! Be- 
sides, I don’t think I was looking troubled ; I’m sure 
I have no cause.” 

And she put the letter in her pocket with a hurried 
gesture, and gave a little, nervous laugh that was 
made unsteady by the kindness of Philip’s tone. 

“ Ab, my little Rose, I love you-——” 
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“You love me!” interrupted poor, conscious Rose, 
terrified, bewildered, but deliriously delighted. 

“T love you far too well: a 

Here they passed on, and Gertrude heard no 
more. 

She fell against the tree, cold and rigid. He loved 
Rose! He was untrue to her—to Gertrude—his be- 
trothed wife! 

She watched the two with her great eyes starting 
from their sockets, and she saw Rose take the letter 
from her pocket, and show the signature to Philip, 
who laughed, and then, stooping down, pushed back 
her hat, kissed her on the forehead, and left her. 
Rose did not go in, but walked away in an opposite 
direction. 

Gertrude raised herself from the ground, and, 
throwing her shawl around her, went into the house 
and upstairs to her own room, locking the door after 
her, 

In a few moments she came out again, looking 
very pale, but cold and calm. 

She wandered away in the direction taken by 
Rose, and the twilight had deepened into dusk before 
she returned to the house: 

Gertrude came down to dinner, deathly white, but 
quite composed. 

“ Why, child, how pale you look!” said Sir Hugh. 
“Ts it a deep wound, my dear ?” 

“Oh, not very deep, dear grandpapa; but I am 
such a poor soldier, I’m quite ashamed of my weak- 
ness ; but I really think that I feel pain more acutely 
than most people. Some persons do, you know.” 

“Yes, dear, that is true. There is Rose, now, 
who seems such a sensitive little thing. I accident- 
ally bruised her arm quite badly the\other day while 
closing a door, and she was chatting and laughing 
with me two minutes afterwards!” 

Gertrude shuddered. 

“Pray, don’t let us speak any more of wounds 
and bruises!” she cried. “They are not pleasant 
topics. And, besides, it makes my pvor finger 
ache!” “ 

Sir Hugh laughed, and changed the conversa- 
tion. 

“A strange freak of Rose to go visiting so late in 
the evening,” said Philip. ‘“ Where did she tell you 
she was going, Gertrude ?” 

“To see old Sam McGibbon. 
wait dinner. Have you sent a servant for her?” 

“No. I will go myself!” 

‘No, don’t!” cried Gertrude, sharply ; then added, 
more softly, as she rose to go to the drawing-room. 
“Stay with me, dear !” 

“Very well, my love,” he answered with a smile, 
and followed her, 

“T don’t feel like singing, and I can’t play for you. 
So what shall I do?” she said. 

“Come over here and talk; that’s what I like 
best,” he answered. 

She sat down on the sofa beside him. 

“Have you forgiven me for being so cross ?” she 
asked presently. 

“IT would forgive you for anything!” he cried, 
taking the beautiful head between his hands and 
kissing the perfumed hair. 

Gertrude looked at him steadily. Her jealous 
fears were beginning to evaporate under the warmth 
of his devotion. 

“Do you love me so dearly in spite of all my 
faults?” she said, 

“I love your very faults because they are 
yours !” 

“Oh, Philip! my own, precious Philip! I adore 
you!” she cried, passionately, and then burst into a 
tempest of tears. 

“ Why, Gertrude, love, you are nervous and un- 
strung! Don’t dearest, you distress me:” 

“Oh, Philip, I have been so foolish, so wicked ! 
Do you know I have been so mad as to doubt you— 
to fancy that Rose had stolen your heart away from 
me!” 

Philip broke into a peal of laughter. 

“ All the Roses in the world couldn't do that!” he 
said. “By the by, I wish she would come in ;” and 
he walked to the window and looked out. 

Gertrude wrung her hands, and then murmured ; 

“Come what will, he is mine—mine for ever !” 

And she leaned back and closed her eyes. 

After a while the servant who had been sent for 
Rose returned without her. She had not been to 
McGibbon’s that day. 

Tt was now dark, and every one was thoroughly 
alarmed. 

The grounds were searched, and men with lanterns 
sent out in every direction, 


She said not to 





Hour followed hour, and Sir Hugh's frantic 
anxiety increased. 

Philip was out ; Gertrude sat with clasped hands, 
as white and still as marble, all through the dread- 
ful night. 

In the morning Philip compelled himself to have 
the lake dragged, and there they found what had 
once held the gentle spirit of Rose Heath, with her 
own dagger—a peculiar one—buried in her heart! 

With horror-stricken faces, they bore the fragile 
little form to the house, 

The scenes which followed beggar description. 

Gertrude fell into swoon after swoon, thereby 
adding to the general confusion and grief. 

She was confined to her room until the funeral 
was over. 

It was universally believed that the unfortunate 
Rose had committed suicide on account of some 
trouble unknown to the rest of the family. 

Sir Hugh recalled her melancholy moods, and 
vainly regretted that he had not tried to penetrate 
their cause. 

Gertrude, when she began to recover, observed 
that Philip, though evidently grieved and shocked 
beyond measure at Rose’s dreadful death, yet seemed 
even more distressed at its effect on hersvlf, and en- 
deavoured to soothe and cheer her by every tender 
and loving action. 

Time wore on, and the day appointed for their 
marriage, which had been necessarily delayed, drew 
near. 

Gertrude had never been the same since her cousin’s 
death. 

She grew thin and pale ; was nervous, and easily 
startled. 

Her old vivacity was gone, and a sort of sub- 
dued patience characterised her whole demeanour. 

Philip was to take her to Italy, where, it was 
hoped, she would recover some of her old high 
spirits. 

The evening before her wedding-day she retired 
early to rest. 

About midnight the silence of the old hall was 
broken by the most piercing shrieks, 

Philip, who had been reading until a late hour, 
rushed out into the passage, where he was speedily 
joined by Sir Hugh and others, but half awake. 

The cries came from Gertrude’s chamber, but 
before they had time to reach it her door opened, 
and she rushed out, her black hair streaming over 
her white dressing-gown. oboe 

She threw her arms around Philip’s neck, scream- 


in 


g: 
“Oh, save me! help me, Philip! She will not 


let me have you! She has come forme! I knew 
she would not let me have you!” 

And she ceased for want of breath. 

He thought she had fainted, she lay so still in his 
arms ; so he carried her to her room, and laid her on 
the bed, followed by Sir Hugh. 

The moment he took his arms from her she 
started upwildly. 

“There, there, don't you see her—Rose, whom I 
stabbed and threw into the lake! Yes, I did, Philip, 
I did! I have often tried to do the same to myself 
since, but have been too cowardly, and now she’s 
come to doit instead! Look at her!” 

And she gave a wild, terrible laugh. Then she 
paused and looked around on the ghastly faees by 
her bedside. 

“Don’t forget, Philip, that you promised to for- 
give me anything. You are mine now for ever. She 
did love you, and I thought you loved her, and so 
you see I killed her. I had to!” 

This she said quite calmly and quietly. She took 
Philip’s hand and kissing it, said with a smile: 

“ To-morrow we are to be married, darling ;” and 
she threw herself back on the pillow wearily. 

In a few moments she sat up again, pressed her 
hand convulsively to her heart, and fell back with 
the blood gushing from her mouth. 

She was dead! 

Sir Hugh followed her in a few weeks, murdered 
by her words as surely as Rose by her hand, 

Sir Philip Sefton, a gray-haired, broken-hearted 
man, wanders through his deserted house and 
grounds, praying for death, and regretting the health 
that keeps him from the grave. B.C. 








Goop News or THE Sargsty or En@LAnp— 
England may at last be declared perfectly safe, and 
should war really be declared her peaceful citizens 
may dismiss all dread that their happy firesides will 
ever be contaminated by the presence of the 
foreigner, Right glad are we (the ‘Navy ’’) to be 





the means of conveying these welcome tidings. We 
feel sure that all will agree with us when they read 
that notice has been issued at Portsmouth fer ail 
naval pensioners over fifty years of age to hold them. 
selves in readiness to be called up for active service 
in case of emergency. These ancient mariners 
would fill the void in the Reserve which might be 
caused by withdrawing coastguard men for service 
in seagoing ships. The Government have been very 
active in preparing war-ships, and they certainly de- 
serve the heartiest congratulations for the great 
energy and judgment displayed in making suitable 
provision for manning them. Pensioners under the 
age of fifty years, it is stated, will not be called upon 
as probably they would not be old enough for the 
services required of them. 

Tue CopyHoLtp Commission. — The Copyhold 
Commissioners in their thirty-fourth report state that 
they have now completed 12,119 enfranchisements 
and commutations, of which 506 enfranchisements 
have been effected during the past year. They amoant 
to 45 enfranchisements in clerical manors, 56 in col- 
legiate manors, and 405in lay manors. Besides these 
enfranchisements, they have received 252 applica- 
tions, of which 24 are under the voluntary, and 228 
under the compulsory powers of the Acts. In pur 
suance of the powers vested in them by the Univer- 
sities and College Estates Act, 1858, and the 
Universities and College Estates Act [xtension, 
1860, the commissioners have authorised 873 sales, 
310 purchases, 75 enfranchisements, 53 exchanges, 
124 applications for raising money, 10 transfers of 
trust, and 4 applications for the augmentation of 
benefices. Of these, 79 sales, 23 purchases, 7 ex- 
changes, and 9 applications for raising money were 
authorised during the past year. 

New WINTER-FLOWERING IRIs.—This, when seen 
peeping through the ground in winter or early spring, 
reminds one of the common netted iris (i. reticulata) ; 
but its growth is rather taller, and the fall petals are 
broader and more conspicuously spotted, or rather 
blotched. Its colour is a rich bluish purple, flushed 
towards the base of the petals with rose pink, the 
markings being of the deepest purple relieved by a 
medial ridge or crest of gold in the centre of the 
three external perianth segments. Its leaves are, 
like those of the netted iris, four angled; and like 
that beautiful plant, this also belongs to the bulbous 
group. When seen pushing through the earth at 
Kew, in the winter of 1874, there was a little patch 
of snow beside the flower, and nothing could have set 
it off to better advantage than this, and a tuft of the 
vivid green poa annua, with which it was also asso- 
ciated. This iris is described asa native of Mount 
Lebanon and also of Mount Gerizim. 

GROWING TUBEROSES.—'l'0 cultivate that tuberose, 
the most beautiful of all plants, says an experienced 
horticulturist, put the bulbs in six inch pots, three 
in each, and use a mixture of equal parts turfy loam, 
peat, and leaf mould, and place them ina pit. Give 
very little water at first; and as they commence to 
grow freely, increase it,and keep near the glass. 
When they commence to push up their flower spikes, 
they will of necessity require to be placed where they 
will have sufficient space for the proper development 
of the tall spikes. These will come into bloom from 
August to October, when they will require a tem- 
perature ranging from 60° to 70°, the latter being 
preferable. 

THERE are at present 228 gymnasia, cr high-class 
public-schools, preparing their pupils for the uni- 
versities in Prussia, and the attendauce at them is 
shown to have been in the last summer term 75,748. 

TuE Italians are about to raise a monument to 
Titian at Pieve-di-Cadore, where the painter was 
born. ‘The figure, nearly 10 feet high, will be 
erected On an octagonal pedestal of marble in the 
style of the sixteenth century. 

Canary Birps.—Only a minority of people re-~ 
gard canaries with the interest they deserve; and, 
notwithstanding their many virtues, as pets, we do 
not think they are sources of sustained interest or 
unalloyed delight. They get bronchitis, and what- 
ever is the bird-equivalent for ‘‘ staggers,” with 
distressing facility ; they hang themselves by their 
own absurd little claws, if their tiny talons are not 
trimmed with punctuality and neatness; they sing 
most sweetly and piercingly at inappropriate mo- 
ments, and there is a divided interest, wholly irrecon- 
cilable, between them and the cat. On the other 
hand, a canary is the only living creature whom one 
sees with entirecomplacency ina cage. From the 
great sea-eagle, or his golden brother, with their 
wistful eyes with all the pain that imprisonment can 
inflict on strength and fierceness in them, to the busy, 
little, pottering brown wren, who in an aviary is all a- 
twitter for the hedge-side, there is no other bird that 
does not pain us, while we admire its form and 
plumage with a secret impulse to let it out and thea 
stroll away innocently unconcerned. But a canary 
in a cage seems right and fitting, when it has plenty 
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of noticeand human society, which it likes. Is is 
observing and companionable, and watches the move- 
ments of its keepers with an interest which \itpis dm- 
possible to mistake ; while its impatient demands for 
iood, if. its wants are neglected, are as plain as human 
epeech, 





REUBEN; 


TM deal: Bay «Meee Bie 
—_»——. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Paes,’ said Olive, in @ low voige, we must go 
back. to Dingley !”’ 

“ Go back; yes, of course,” said sir Edward, 

“ Bat now—at once, papa!’’ gontinued Olive. 

“ But. now—at once—impossible! Why should I?” 

“Qh, papa, don’t you see >” neplied Olive. “Look 
at him, how worn aud ill he looks! and he—he, talks 
ao wildly! Papa, it has heen too muah for him ;.the 
strain and the responsibility! It would be cruel to 
leave him there while he’s go ill!” 

‘*Who? Reuben, do you mean ?” said Sir Edward, 
with a troubled frown. ‘Yes, he looks ill; but I 
can’t go back now! It is impossible. Olive, you 
don’t know what I have to do, I have business in 
the city !” 

‘And why should you have it ?” .asked Olive, 
lifting her eyebrows. ‘‘Are we not rich enough, 
papa? ‘What do you want with business? Oh, 
papa, papa! what does it all mean ?” 

**Hush, hush!” said Sir Edward. ‘“ Don’t let any 
one hear you talk so, You can’t understand, my 
dear. It is the most important business, and—and 

” 





* Reuben will fall ill; affairs at home will come to 
a standstill, and your business in the city will cost 
you more than it is worth,” said Olive, shrewdly, 
* Qannot Mr. Verner do it for you? ‘He is always 
at your elbow, and takes you to this miserable 
city.” 

* Yes; he might,” responded Sir Edward, with a 
sigh. “‘TPllask him, and if he says yes, I’ll-go ina 
day or two.” 

* To-morrow, papa,” said Olive. * Go'for-my-sake. 
I am ill—stifled eve in London. Oh, -papa, do 

ol!” 

‘Well, well, Olive, my dear, we will goif only for 
adayortwo. Perhaps you will mot mind.my run- 
ning up ‘to town again fora day or two ?” 

“No. ” said Olive, ‘‘ anything so that we get back 
to Dingley.”’ 

Sir Edward kissed her and roturned to the dining- 
room. 

* TP vechanged my mind, Reuben,’’ hesaid. “ And 
I think I'll come back for a day or two at least. Good- 
bye—I'm sorry to see you looking so unwell—Yes, 1 
will. come home to-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow!’’ said Reuben, as he stoed on the 
steps looking towards the park. “ me hat made him 
altur his mind so suddenly? Did ah 

The thread of his reverie was pais» sr broken, for 
his abstracted gazo rested upon the elegant form of 
Mr. Normanby, who was lounging on one of the rails 
idly enjoying the crowded Lady’s Mile, 

He did not seem to see Reuben, and Reuben, who 
was in no humour for a meoting, strode off. 

As he passed the languid exquisite he had to make 
way for an old man, whose features and old-fashioned 
skirted coat proclaimed him a Jew. 

The old man murmured an apology and :thanks as 
Reuben stood aside, and then passed on glose to the 
exquisite Mr. Normanby, who raised his glass and 
eyed the venerable old man with idle curiosity. 

It was Ben Assa, and the scrap of paper he Jet fall 
behind Mr. Normanby was quietly picked up by that 
gentleman, who first carefully dropped his scented 
handkerchief upon it. 

The paper bore a few lines in Hebrew, which 
translated ran thus : 

“Be watchful, my son. The grey fox is sharpening 
his teeth. There will be a catastrophe and much 
trouble before many days.” 

Mr. Normanby smiled as he lit his cigar with the 
little scrap of paper, and overthe smoke of the fra- 
grant weed he murmured sympathetically. 

**Poor Sir Edward! Poor Bir Edward! So wé 
are to brimg Mr. Vernor’s nice little plot to a 
head !”’ 

* * * * * 


Unovnsoious of ihe storm whica was about io break 
over their heads, the dark clouds of syhich storm were 
quietly gathering in that wonderiyl ; plave, the city, 
Sir Kdwand and Olive returned to poacoful Dingley 

“On, to be home gace mone!” sighed Olive, as.she 
stood upon the threshold of the breakfast-roam. * To 
be home amongst one’s.own pe ople anid things ! ! There 

is. no place like home, papa! 





‘No, Olive, no,’’ said Sir Edward, who had entered 
and at once reached for the letter bag. ‘‘ But I must 
not stay from London leng—I have been here two 
days already, and I am afraid I must Pe up tormor- 
row. Mr. Verner has kindly offered to take my 
place for.a little while, but I must not trespass upon 
his good nature, he has enough to do with his ‘own 
affairs.” 

** Mr, Rewben is in the library,” said a servant, en- 
tering at the moment, 

* Ask him tostep' here,” said Sir Edward. ‘You 
don’t mind my talking to him while we are iat 
breakfast,do you ?”’ heasked Olive. ‘‘ It will save 
so much time.” 

‘Oh, no,’’ aaid Olive. 

Reuben entered, and Olive greeted him with amod 
and a smile. 

Reuben’s brow, was as ) Brave A8.a ju 

“Sit down, Reuben,” said Sir E ward, and as 
Reuben took his.seat at a small table, Sir "Edward 
dashed into business. 

Tt was a good unity for Olive to observe 
Reuben ; onl she stole a few glances from behind 
her coffee cup. 

He was as pale as when she had seen him last; and 
the look of sadness seemed to ‘have settled upon his 
handsome face. {His whole attention was given to 
Sir Edward, and he did notonee look her way, 

jPaddonig a remark of Sir Edward’s made her 
etaro. 

“IT hear that Lord Craven intends taking a long 
trip through Spain. Is that true?” 

“T ‘have heard nothing of it,’ said Reuben, 
gravely. 

“Hem,” said Sir Edward, thoughtfully ; ‘‘strange, 
changeable fellow. I must ride over there and as- 
eertain.” 

Then Reuben rose, papers in hand, and with a bow 
to Olive disappeared. 

**Reuben looks anything but well ?’’ said Sir Ed- 
ward, ‘‘Bné he will not own to anything wreng 
with him. I think I shall.send him over to Woolney 
on some trifling matter or other; a gallop woyld do 
him good.” 

Olive said nothing, and Sir Edward seemed a few 
minutes later to have forgotten everything but’ the 
important looking letters which the post-bag had 
disgorged, 

Olive, with a book in her hand, and Topsy by her 

side, wandered about the park all day, revelling in 
the autumn glery of .woed and sky. 

Once or twice they saw Reuben, but at-a distance, 
and Topsy, who hadia great admiration for the:hand- 
some steward, modded pleasantly, but meeemae 
at such times. 

Once.she said: with a;shake.of the head : 

“Mr. Reuben don’t look well, Miss Olive, do he? 
They, say that the work is too much for him; but I 
don’t think it’s that ?” 

“What do you think it is then?” asked Olive, 
looking up from her book. 

“ Well, Miss, I don’t like gossip, and you've often 
told: me not to; but they do say that Reuben is in 
love!” 

“Tn love !’’ said Olive, and the crimson flushed her 
ace. 

** Yes, Miss,” laughed Topsy. 

“And with whem, pray,” asked Olive. 

With Polly Styles,” replied Topsy, losieing mp 
with an arch nod, “Oh, yes, Miss, and if he jan’t 
in love with her, she is with him, Why Miss, the day 
he went to London all in a hurry like, she must 
needs steal out of the house and cut across the mea- 
dows to say good-bye if the lane.” 

Olive’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“And whats does Farmer Styles say ?” 

“He, Miss! Oh, he'd only be too glad; for 
Reuben’s a favourite with him, and he wants to see 
Polly settled.” 

Olive closed her book. 

‘ We will go in pow, Topsy, itis getting cold,” sho 
said, quietly. 

All the beauty seemed to have vanished from the 
scene, and in the privacy of her own room sho knelt 
down and hid her face in her hands, 

She, Olive Seymour, was in love with her father's 
steward, who for his part was in love with Polly 
Styles. 

“Oh, it cannot be true!’ she moaned. “TI shall 
die of shame.” 

She could not rest in the house and was afraid to 
go out, lest people should read her secret on her pale 
distre aught face. 

Pacing to and fro her restlessness increased, and 
at last she rang and ordered. her horse. 

‘*A ride will do me good and help drive this in- 
fatuation from myhead. He has gone to Woolney, 
but I ean take tho opposite divegtion,”’ she 
thought, and with the groom behind her »she 


Lael 


started, calling to Sir Edward .as she peased the | 


library "window, that she should not be more than an 
hour. 
The autumeal air was, somewhat chilly, for evening 








was fast euaneten and Olive; put her bo: oa into a 
sharp canter. Suddenly, as they reached the downs, 
George the groom rode u 

‘“* My horse has lost.a s 00, miss !” he said. 

Olive sighed. 

“We must go back then, George. And yet—No, 
T am enjoying the ride. Go back alone se | tell Sir 
= if -you ‘see him, that I shall be home di- 
reotly 

‘The man touched his hat: oe meen trotted off. 

Olive, released ‘by his absence, gave the reins to 

her horse and wes soon ‘galloping | across the 


downs. 

Weoolney lay tothe left. Olive, snxions toavoid 
Reuben, took theright hand, and went.over furze.and 
heather at a flying pace, her horse’s hoofs making,no 
noise on the soft. turf. 

Suddenly she knew, without. seeing or hearing, 
that someone was near her, and turning her ‘head saw 
a horseman riding as fast and fafloasiy but as 
silently and noiselessly, as herself, 

It was Reuben! 

As she turned he raised ‘his hat and called out somo 
a thatisounded like a warning 

Olive heard the words ++; vatewen,” vand “ flood- 
gates,’ but could distinguishmo more, and:was fain 
to pull up. 

This she attempted to do, but theshorse.was fresh 
and in rare fettle,and -her touch was weakened by 
her state of health. She could not hold him. 

Reuben came nearer and called.again : 

- The mill-stream is not safe—the flood-gates aro 
open’ 

Olive tried to turn her horse, ‘but‘he had tasted in- 
dependence, and he thirsted for more. He tore 
straight on at a hard paee, 

Olive looked back and: shook her head with a smile. 

Reuben, thinking ‘that she did not hear him 

spurred Brag on, ‘and game nearer. 

Bit now w Olives Arabian heard footsteps behind 
him, and with a toss of the mane, ehangad his pace 
te a racing galo 

wie. a) rie ‘alerm;Beuben. sto oo 

Olive'sat firm as:a rock, and 

He had tauglit her how to ride, on hs would show 
him that she had not forgotten his tutel: 

Suddenly, however, the smile venfines,” for thero 
seemed to rise before her a silver band of rushing 
water. 

It was ‘the mill-stream, which ordinarily ran in a 
thin, pleasant-looking thread, but now was rushing 
along, powerful and dangerous in ‘breadth and 

e 

Now Olive understood Reuben’s exnitement ; and 
staring hard at the. danger which shone before her, 
she tried might and main to turn her horse from tho 
perilous path. 

But the creature had, got his yoy and with a 
proud, wicked heart meant to rere A 

He saw the stream, but hehad ju it many a 
time, and thought that he cold clear it now. 

With a tug atjhis bit that wreudhod Olive’s wrist 
imto an agony, the animal made up ‘his mind and 
bore straight on. 

Then Olive heard a ery, a single cry, that: seemed 
ta.come from the heart ofa strong man made des- 
perate; and turning her head saw Reuben bearing 
down upon her ata fearful pace, aaif he meant to 
dash her and her horse to the ground, 

Brag’s mane was fying, Reuben’s hat was off. 
Reuben himself bearing ws ii forward in the saddle, 
looked like a stalwart horseman dashing down upon 
his prey. 

Olive was fascinated b ay the exquisite grace and 
power of the picture, and forgot'for the moment hor 
danger in admiration, and almost awe. 

The next moment the Arabian was on the brink of 
the stream, and Olive deeming it best to help him 
pather than hinder, lifted bim for the:mad leap. 

As herose, Brag and his rider swept past, and 
Reuben, leaning out of the saddle, madea snatch at 
Olive’s bridle, 

He missed it by a foot, and came headlong down 
at her.f2et. 

With acry of horror Olive looked back at him, 
and the next moment the horse had fallen into the 
stream, and she was struggling in its swift, cold cur- 
rent. 

Reuben, stunned forthe minute by his fearful fall, 
rallied by sheer foree of will, and springing to his feet 
flung off his coat and dashed into the stream. 

Its force carried him down to the black habited 
figure. struggling lower down, and with a bold stroke 
A got in frent of her, end seized her by her 

abit. 

Thon drifting with the. stream, but swimming to- 
wand the bank, he dragged his, precious prize to 

an 

The whole catastrophe could not have taken up 
more than five minutes, but Olive had fainted, and 
Reuben, as he held her limp form to his breast, and 
gaze down at her white face with horror-stricken 
eyes, thought that she was dead. 
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With a moan he glared helplessly round him. On 
the other side of the stream stood the faithful Brag, 
fully understanding what had happened, but power- 
less to render any assistance, 

The Arabian had drifted down dead, and was a 
mile away by this time. 

There was mo house nearer than the mill, and that 
was a mile and a half from the spot. 

Reuben, ¢lasping his burden tighter and tighter, 
tho that his heart would break. 

+ should 


he do? 
Heshouted for help, but the wind bore his cry 
back to himes if imscorn. 
Then he determined to carry the drowned body of 
his goddess to the “mill, and was about to raise it, 


when a thrilivun the hand which lay against 
his neck, and Reuben & gasping sob of joy knew 
that she lived. 


Olive opened her eyes and looked round. 

She was Jayingon his breast, and her hair, which 
had got 1 rf over his arm as he knelt 
and suppo 

With a sigh*ands ¢mileshe closed her eyes and 
seemed to nestle closerto him. 

At the sight of hersmile, as herealised that she was 
alive and safe, the flood-gates of Reuben’s reserve 
broke down and Were carried away by the pas- 
sionate#tveam of his love and adoration. 

Drawing her face to him untilitnestled against his 
burning one he pressed a storm ot kisses upon her cold 


cheeks, 

“ he have I done ?”’ he breathed. “What have 
I said ?”’ 

Olive looked down at him with half-conscious 
eyes. 


“Oh, my darling, my darling! Oh, my love, my 
{ove! You have come back to life, and tome! Olive, 
[love you! Ilove you! I cannot keep my secret 
sny longer. I must, I will speak. I love you!” 

‘The face beneath him grew hot and flushed, and a 
xemulous thrill ran through her. 

She opened her eyes, and witha sigh longand deep 
freed herself from his grasp. 

Reuben, still on one knee, looked upat her where 
she stood, glorious in her beauty, and an awe fell upon 


him, 

‘‘ Bruto that Iam to forget what Iam. Lady. for- 
give me, No,send me away! Let me go and be 
temptednomore! »I do love you—I have said it, and 
I cannot call back my words. I will not! I love you 
as never man loved before ; there is no shame to you in 
that, fer'Lewear, that never for a moment have I 
dared to hope that I could brook that love, or that 
you in this life or the next could hear of it! I have 
spoken, lady, once and for all, and now—now—do 
not kill me with the cruel cold word of repronch that 
I deserve, but let me go with the memory of your 
— console me throughout # hopeless, aimless 

ife.” 

He rose as he spoke ‘and at a little distance from 
her stood eyeing the stream. 

Olive gathered her habit round her and. shivered. 

He looked back. 

“ A mile farther is the mill. Walk there'as quitkly 
as youwcan. I willride to the Hall and fetch ‘Sir 
Edward.” 

** Stop,” said Olive, in a faint voice. 

Reuben paused a moment and came up-fo her. 

“What madness is this you swim seross ‘that 
fearful stream again ?” 

* Aye,” he said, ‘firmly; ‘fifty times again and 
again, for you, lady. Fear not, lady! I shall wound 
your pride no more. Goto the mill, I implore you. 
You are cold.and there is danger in every idle mo- 
ment, “Go!” 

Olive did not move. 

**-You have saved my life!” she said, looking into 
his pals,-wan face. 

“Go!” he said, in agony. “Oh, lady,if you have 
forgiven me, show me ‘that you have done so by obey- 
ing m¢! 'Tostand here cold and wet as you are means 
death, The walk to‘the mill will save you. Mean- 
while I: will send the carriage and all will be well! 
All shall be well, for I will keep my word and take 
myself from your'path, Go, lady, go!”’ 

ative reso shivering and slowly moved towards the 
pany 


Reuben ran to the stream and plunging in swam 
Across, 

Brag eame up to him at once and he leapt into the 
saddle and .geve the good horse the rein. 

Olive me gee Si in the mill meadow, saw him go, 
with asad foreboding in her heart that she had seen 
him for the lasé time. 

There wes yet another spectator of the headlong 
galop, for from behind aelump of willows peered the 
tace of Old Griley. 

*“Hah! hah!” he croaked. “So that’s the way 
the wind is‘blowing, is it? I thouzht so, I thought 
so! And now, my fiery young spark, what are you 
going todo? ‘Take flight like a mad fool, of course. 
Take flight because luek bas faNen your way and 


Hem! Play into my hands, do! Go and leave me to 
mix anice little hash for the younglady. And what 
are you going te do, eh, my pretty miss!” he mut- 
tered, leering after Olive’s retreating figure. ‘‘ You 
won’t have the courage to own your shameful, sneak- 
ing fondness for this young vagabond, I pose ? 
No, I think not, and I have the pull of you, + me 
see, let me see,as the fowler said to the birds in 
the net !” and with » dry chuckle the old man hur- 
ried off to the Grange. 

Five minutes after Rewben’s arrival at the Hall, ‘all 
was confusion. 

Sir Edward, at sight of his white face and ‘wet 
clothes, at once concluded that Olive was drowned. 
and it was only by dint of repeating it a bundred 


** Mias Olive is alive—safe—safeo—at the mill!” that 
Reuben could reassure the baronet. 


“Sir Edward took Brag and rode of to the 


Reuben despatched the earriage, and then stood 
still fesling as a ho had been left on a 
desert island. 

Topsy, who was: the wildest con- 
fusion, getting hot bla end water,and lighting 
fires, as if she expected Olive'to be home on 
a stretcher, happened to eateh sight of him as -he 
stood with folded army staring into vacancy. 

*““Why, Mr. Reuben!’ she cried, turning to him 
and shaking him by hiswetarm. ‘“ Do you want to 
catch your death. You are wet through—wet 
throvgh and through; and you stand there likes 
man daft. Come into the cottage at once. Gome, 
you rg learn to obey like the rest of us now. 
Come!’ 

ie followed her with asad, absent sort of 
smile. 

“ It’s OF ‘Mo eonecquenco, Topsy,” he said, sinking 
into a chair and drawing his papers ‘towards 
him, 

“No conséquenee! How the man talks, Isn’t 
life of consequences ?” 

“ Not to me,’ sald Retben, as if to ‘himself. 
“Then it is to Miss Polly, I’m sure!” said Topsy, 
in a lower voice. 

Reuben did not answer. He either did not hear 
or understand. 

“Come,” said Topsy; ‘what do you think Miss! 
Olive would say to us if she knew we left you here to 
catch your death?” - 

“ Miss Olive!’ said Reuben, starting at the name. 
‘Yes, you are right, Topsy, I must not stand 
dreaming here. I will change'my clothes, Topsy ; 
yes, yos!” and nodding, with a sid attempt ata 
stnile, he left: the room. 

Topsy got him some dry clothes‘and laid them out- 
side his bedroom door, and then ran back to the Hall 
as the carridge drove up. 

“Hi, Topsy!’ called the coachman, ‘‘ master says 
you are to come down to the Millatonce. Miss 
Olive isn’t well enough to be moved, and you are to 
take some things and come at once.”’ 

Topsy'ran into the house,and the coachman got 
down tothrow a cloth over his smoking horses. 

Topsy soon reappeared. 

™ Dave quickly, Tom !” she implored. “ Oh,imy 
dear young mistress !’’ 

“The young mistress is a)l right,’’ said the coach- 
man; “all her thoughts is for Mr. Reuben. Miss 
told me to ask after him fifty times.”’ 

“Amd you forgot it,’ said Topsy, indignantly. 
‘Til tell her myself, He's all right, thanks to me ; 
tho foolish fellow.” 

“TJ do hear that he saved Miss Olive’s life,” said 
Tom; “and they say be swam across the mili-stretm 
agnin twice,” and witha whistle of admiration Tom 
whipped his horses into.a sharp trot. 

As they passed the cottage window Topsy saw 
| Reuben at his writing table. 

He looked up and Topsy started. 

‘Ob, Torm!’’ she said to the coachman beside her, 
| ‘did -yousee Reuben’s face?” 
“No,” said Tom. ‘What was the matter with 
it an 

‘* White as death-—and with such a dreadful look 
in the eyes. I don’t half like that look, Tom, 
promise me you'll go into the cottage as you go 

k, and make him take a glass of brandy.” 

“Me!” said Tom. “He'd think it like my impu- 
denee,”’ 

“Say Tsaid so!” said Topsy. “ Now you will go!” 

“ Ves,’ said Tom. 

They reached the mill, and Topsy flew to the room 
which the worthy millex’s wife had hurriedly got 
ready for her. 

Olive was sitting by a roaring fire, enveloped in a 
large dressing wrap. 

Her first words were. 

“ Topsy, is he safe ?”’ 

“Who? Mr. Reuben! Yes. Miss,” replied Topsy. 
** Oh, dear, oh, dear, to think that you should be so 


dash into the stream, and swim 
a leaden weight upon his arm ! 
across again. Oh, Topsy, where is there a nobler 
man!” , 


as the horses were hurriedly put tothe car- | lod 


“He saved my lifo! Oh, Topsy, think of it. To 
laa with me lying like 
And then to sw'm 


“No where, miss !”’ cried Topsy. 

“ And how glad he is to do it, for if anyone enjoys 

doing good it is Mr Reuben! And you aro safe, 

miss! Oh, dear,oh, dear! Let me see you, dear 

Miss Olive. Can’t you stand ?”’ 

“No,” said Olive, smiling. “I want to get home, 

but they say I must not. Iwanttogethome. Papa 

is downstairs. Will youask him to go home and sco 

that Reuben comes to no harm.” 

“I have sent, miss, Tom the oea¢hman promised 

4 call as he returned, and there he goes, Miss 
ive !” 

Tom kept his promiso and pulled up at the 


ge. 
To his kuock, however, there was no answer, and 
— sapping at the window twice he gave up his 


“The rodm looks ‘very tidy, and desolate some- 
how!” te ‘Mirittered, “Mr. Rewben’s put all his 
papersaway.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Witte Olive was anxiously questioning the faith- 
ful Topsy, and pondering withan obstinate adhesion 
to'the subject, upon Reubon’s heoric and quixotic 
conduct; her whole thoughts set-upon'tie man who 
had not only saved her life, but-had sworn to save 
himeelf from the beh to forgot her station 
and his own by immediate flight ; while a multitudo 
of thoughts and wild desires, all tending toward 
Reub@n, wero racking her feverish brain, a 
figure, olad in ‘well-worn gaiters and an old vel- 
veteen jacket, opened the door of the lodge, and with 
a sad look found him, to lock the door, 
and placing the key with a letter attached to it 
upon the sill, slowly made his way towards tho 
rk, 

Having reached the first knot of trees, which mada 
a shelter and a screen for him from the windows of 
the hall, the figure paused, and turning looked back, 
with all his heart in his eyes, towards, the house. 

It was Reuben—no longer steward of Dingley, but 
plain Reuben the Gipsy once more. 

His face was very white, and in his eyes the yearn- 
ing seemed almost to speek,so plainly did it express 
theanguish of a hopeless farewell, 

After a few minutes’ pause Reuben shouldered the 
stick upon which he had tied a small bundly gipsy- 
fashion, and strode on. 

The evening had fallen in fresh and cooi, and as he 
stepped out of the wood on to the bigh-road the wind 
blew fresh and cheering; insome way or other it 
made him think of the sea. 

At the corner of the road leading to Talcot he 
stopped and looked hesitatingly up and down, 

Which road should he take? 

Before the question could be answered he felt a 
hand upon his arm, and turning sharply saw that the 
feeble timid clasp was that of a woman's, 

“ Well?” he said, for it was too dusky to see the 
woman’s face. 

“ Reuben,’ said a timid, half-frightened voice, 

“ Polly,” he exclaimed, with surprise, “You 
here and alone,” 

“ Yes,” said she, with a faint attempt at a laugh. 
“Did you notsee me ?” 

“ No,”’ said Reuben. 

“T thought you did. You—yon were looking that 
way,’’ replied Polly, evidently with regret thet her 
fears had led her to discover herself. “I was resting 
om the stile yonder, and I thought you were waiting 
for me to come up. Where are you going, Mr. 
Reuben, and what be you dressed like this for ?” 

Reuben coloured and looked aside. 

“T am going on a journey, Polly,” said he, with 
grave sadness, “along journey. I did not think to 
meet any one who would ask that question, and 
when you get back to Dingley you will not say you 
lave seen me ?”’ 

‘No,’ said Polly, in rather a strange tone ; ‘‘ when 
I go back to Dingivy I will not say I met you, Mr. 
Reuben. 

‘‘ And is it not almost time you wero getting 
back,’ said Reuben, thoughtful of her in the midst 
of his own trouble. “It is gotting late.” 

“ Yes—oh yes, I am all safe,” said Polly, quickly, 
and with a little sigh. “Iam used to taking walks 
inthe evening, aud—and, but I’m keeping you, Mr. 
Reuben.” 

And with a hurried manner she half moved 
away. 

“4 Good night,” said Reuben, raising his hat. 

Polly came nearer to him and leoked up into his 
sad face with a strange look in her simple eyes. 

“© Won't you shake hands, Mr. Reuben, just this 
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on Dingley Road for years to come, perhaps, and I'd 
like to shake hands.” , 

Reuben held out his hand, and she put her little 
ono into it. 

He held it as astrong man in trouble holds the 
small hand of a woman who, while powerless to help 
him, yet feels with him. 

“ Good-night, Polly,” he said, “ good-bye. You 
have not asked me why I am going or what has 
happened, and Iam grateful to you. Get home now, 
Polly, and remember that of all people you didn’t 
meet Reuben the Gipsy on Dingley Road.” 

** Good-bye,” said Polly, and slowly, very slowly, 
she drew her hand from his and slipped away. 

Reuben looked after her with a sigh. 

Had he turned to follow her he would have seen 
that instead of taking the footpath through the 
woods tu Dingley pretty little Polly had returned to 
the stile, and was half crouching, half sitting on it, 
as if waiting for some one. 

But Reuben was too full of his own bitterness to 
attach much importance to the strange manner of 
the farmer Styles’s daughter, and tramped along the 
road absorbed in his own troubles. 

All night hea walked on tae road leading from 
London to the North, and in the morning, tired 
well nigh to exhaustion, he stopped at a stream and 
had a bath and a breakfast composed of a crust of 
bread and water. 

Plans he had none; the ruling idea in his mind 
was that he might come across a gipsy tribe and learn 
the whereabouts of his own. 

All day, resting at intervals for food and rest, he 
journeyed on, and so on for some days together. 

At last one evening he saw coming towards him 
the well known house upon wheels of s gipsy troop. 

His heart beat high, for perhaps the caravan 
might belong to his own tribe, and if so he should 
be with Welta in five minutes, and the old, free, 
bappy, peaceful life would be his again. 

His heart beat so that he could not walk, and he 
sank down upon a mile-stone to await the coming of 
the travellers 

There w2re three caravans in all, and Reuben saw 
at a glance that there were none of them belonging 
to his tribe. 

He rose, however, and, going up to the man who 
walked beside the horse of the first, spoke to him in 
Romany. 

The man looked up and gave him good day. 

Reuben asked him if he knew where the tribe was 
pitching, still in Romany, and the man, after a pause, 
shook his head, 

“No,” he ssid. “ A month ago they were at Ports- 
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mouth—we’ve just left there; but now there’s no 
knowing where thvy are.” 

Reuben sighed. 

“ Was Welta with them ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Welta the Dwarf?” said the man. “Yes, oh 
yes. He’s chief now. I saw him and had sup.” 

“ Was he well ?” asked Reuben. 

“Right asa trivet,” answered the man. ‘ Never 
saw him better. Oh yes, and full of pride over a 
grandson of his who’s left the tribe and got to be a 
man 0’ consequence on some lerd’s place.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Reuben, and, declining 
gratefully the man’s reiterated offer of food and rest, 
he walked on. 

* Good, faithful old Welta!’”’ he thought. with a 
sigh. “I will not undeceivehim. Why should he 
not remain happy in the belief that Iam prosperous 
4 contented ? Let him think me at Dingley 
still. 

Resolving thus, he continued his journey, travel- 
ling now rapidly towards Portsmouth. 

This day he had felt particularly weary, although 
he had not walked farther nor faster than usual, but 
he gave no thought to his:weakness and went on and 
on, as if man’s strengtl’were that of iron, and could 
bear the strain of mental and physical exertion to 
the end of time. 

Towards evening of the second day after meeting 
the gipsy caravan, Reuben came in sight of the 
lights of a town and koew that he was near Ports- 
mouth. 

With dusty clothes and parched, feverish lips, he 
tramped along, regardless of the curious and some- 
times compassionate looks of the passers-by, and at 
— entered the dirty streets of the seaport 

wn. 

Feeling very weary and sick of body and mind, he 
halted at the first inn he came to and, pushing open 
_ swinging door, entered the noisy and crowded 


Half dazed by confusion of tongues and smoke, he 
looked about him for some place of refuge, and made 
his way into the small parlour adjoining the bar. 

Three men were seated there smoking and drink- 
ing, and they looked up and gave him good evening 
with rough kindness, 

Reuben nodded wearily and sank into a seat near 
the window. 

One of the men, after glancing at him, rose and 
lounged away from the fire. 

“*Take my chair, mate,” he said. “You look done 
up a bit, and I’ve been sitting all day.” 

Reuben thanked him and, after a short, courteous 
parley, accepted the kindly offer. . 














“ Travelled far ?”’-asked one of the other men. 

Reuben nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sigh. “ Very far.’ 

“Have a drink,” said the man who had spoken 
first. ** Ifyou waits here until somebody comes for 
an order you'd wait all night.’’ 

“ They seem busy,” said Reuben, after a long and 
hearty draught. 

“Yes, another ship off to-night,” said the man. 
“Nothin’ but ships going away now,” and he 
laughed. 

‘* Where do they go?’’ asked Reuben, glancing at 
two or three black sack-like bags which were lying 
on the floor, closely packed. 

**Hah! hah! What place have you come from to 
ask thet question, mate ?” replied the man. ‘“ Why, 
all the ships go one way now, and that’s to Australia 
—to the good diggings.’’ 

Reuben nodded. 

“*The gold diggings,” he repeated, dreamily, 
shivering over the fire. 

“Yes ; might you be going there ?’”’ asked another 
- the men, a small, thick-set seafaring man of 

orty. 

“IT don’t know,’ said Reuben. 

“Ah,” rejoined the sailor, “I’ve been like that.’ 
And he nodded. “Don’t know and don’t care, aye. 
mate? You looks fagged. S’pose you ain’t too proud 
to share a bit with me ?”’ 

And he pushed a paper of bread and meat across 
the table shyly. 

Reuben thanked him and fell to, ’ 

“No,” he said, “I’m not proud and I’m _ not 
penniless. Bring some ale,” he said toa man who 
entered for orders. ‘‘ But I feel very tired and very 
queer altogether.’’ 

“ Overdone it,’’ said one of the men. 


* Yes,” said Reuben, too tired to argue or dispute, 
“perhaps so. And you say the diggings is the place 
for a man nowadays ?” 

** Certainly,’ was the reply. ‘ For a man as feels 
England too hot or too crowded or unpleasant. Any- 
way he can’t do better nor cross the herring pond 
and go roaming about on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 

icking up gold and silver. There’s elbow room for 
ee there, and a new life, eh, mates ?” 

There was a contented grunt of assent and a lon: 
pull at Reuben’s ale, which had made its appear- 
ance. 

“How does one get there?” said Reuben, “ The 
passage money—is it much ?” 


The man laughed. 
(To be continued.) 
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TRUE WORTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Srx months pass away very rapidly to those en- 
gaged in the cares and toils and troubles of busi- 
1¢8s, 

Let us suppose they have flown, and that July is 
again around, withits broiling sun and heated air, 
rendering a summer residence intolerable to those not 
led away by fashion or folly. 

It was towards the close of the afternoon, on a very 
sultry day in that month. 

Everything human seemed to be afflicted with 
utter listlessness. 

The place—Brighton, where activity of any kind 
save that prescribed by fashion would have been 
voted vulgar. , 

Tho time was about five in the afternoon, of a day 
which had been so sultry as to confine nearly all the 
inmates of all the hotels within the precincts of their 
own apartments. 

A refreshing breeze had suddenly sprung up, and 
aroused the sleepers, and the languid, listless, weary 
devotees, who longed for anything that would bring 
achange. All was life, health, and animation. 

“Ob, what a beautiful turnout!’’ was uttered by 
a dozen voices, a8 a span of blood bays, attached toa 
light but really beautiful carriage, was driven u 
by aservant in plain blue livery. “What splendi 
horses! Did you ever see such light, delicate har- 
ness? I declare that is superb !’’ and a dozen pairs 
of bright eyes were on the look-out for the owner of 
this beautifal turnout, 

He soon made his appearance, dressed, not fan- 
tastically, butin the height of fashion, and on his 
arm was leaning a lady, young, beautiful, and 
superbly dressed. 

Behind them came two children, about four and 
six years of age, led by a nurse, whose dress was as 
scrupulously neat as that of the lady was scrupulously 
fashionable. 

The children were over dressed, and as everybody 
looked at them, their parents’ vanity was gratified. 

_ This party got into the beautiful carriage, the ob- 
ject of so much admiration ; and as the servant stood 
at the heads of the A wrayer horses, who were paw- 
ing and champing their bits with impatience, throw- 
ing snow-flakes over their glossy coats, everybody 
admitted that this was the turnout of the place. As 
the spirited animals, freed from the grasp of the 
groom, plunged and snorted in their impatience to be 
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off, the gentleman turned to the assembled crowd 
with a self-satisfied air, which said in just so many 
words, ; 

“Beat that if you can.” 

Reader, Robert Arnold was the proprietor of that 
carriage—the envy of men, the admiration of the 
ladies. . 

“Who ishe? Whatis he? Where did hecome 
from ?”’ and a dozen similar questions were poured 
out as the splendid horses dashen off at a pace which 
betokened danger to any but one well skilled in their 
management, ; 

There were two persons who saw and recognised 
him as he dashed along the King’s Road, and they 
did not award to him the admiration which the more 
thoughtless and more fashionable had so readily 
yielded. 

The one was Mr, Henderson, the special partner of 
the firm in which Robert Arnold was a partner ; the 
other was Mr. Hardman, who had come to Brighton, 
not for pleasure, but on account of his wife’s health, 
for the renovation of which a change of air had been 
recommended. 

They were there boarding modestly, quietly, and 
in a retired manner; and although Mr. Hardman 
sought no society, nor courted notoriety, it was soon 
known throughout the place that he was among the 
visitors, and he was waited on by the first and best, 
for his private worth and public services had justly 
entitled him to every honour which could be paid to 


im. 

Mr. Henderson shook his head gravely as Arnold 
dashed past the hotel where ho was standing, and in- 
wardly wondered what might possibly become of the 
three thousand pounds which he had placed as special 
partner of Arnold, Platt, and Co. 

Mr. Hardman looked grave, sad and sorrowful, for 
he was really attached to Robert Arnold, and was 
deeply grieved to see him so completely carried 
away in the giddy vortex of folly, fashion and ex- 
travagance., 

Turning to his wife, who was leaning on his 
arm, and who, with him, had noticed Arnold as he 
drove past in all the glory of his truly elegant 
turnout, he met her look and was about to make some 
remark, 

Compressing his lips, however, with a pecu- 
liar expression, which spoke more eloquently than 
words, and hastily fhrusting one hand into his pocket, 
he turned away. 

There were, as has been said, many to ask, ‘“‘ Who 
is he? What is he? and where did he come from ?” 
and there were some who, taking all for gold that 
glittered, had the ready answer, ‘‘ Robert Arnold— 





Arnold, Platt, and Co.—doing a 
and making a fortune every year.’ 

So Mrs. Arnold had gained one point, for she had 
made some at least believe that they were rich, but 
it cost a great deal to induce that belief. 

After this exhibition of style and magnificence, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold were sought for by all, or 
nearly all who came there, as they did merely for 
show, and to spend the most money with the least 
possible pleasure. 

Every day Mr. Arnold had his private dinucr- 
parties, and card parties, 

Every day his wife and children were dressed three 
times, and it was the common remark, that nos 
one of them had ever worn the same dress the secon 
time. 

Of course he must be rich to indulge in such 
extravagances «8 he did, and as he permitted to his 
wife, 

One thing was certain, he had plenty of money, he 
spent it freely, and as his reward, he was rated a fine 
dashing fellow, and his wife’s ambition was abund- 
antly gratified, and her vanity sufficiently flattered 
by the attentions paid to her by those who lived on 
her husband’s money, 

Throughout the entire season it was one continual 
whirl of gaiety with the “elegant, accomplished and 
fascinating Mrs. Arn—ld, with her fairy-like chil- 

en,” as she was described in the fashionable 


splendid business, 


papers. 

This amply paid them both—Mrs. Arnold for all 
the vexations, privations, aud annoyances to which 
she had been compelled to submit while worshipping 
at the shrine of fashion; and Mr. Arnold, for the 
sum of four hundred and sixty three pounds, the 
precise amount of his expenditures during his stay 
at Brighton. 

During the absence of Mr. Arnold, Mr. Henderson 
had returned to the city, and had paid several visits 
to the warehouse, where he passed much time in con. 
versation with the partners, and in an examination 
of the books. 

Mr. Arnold did not think it worth while, so early 
in the season, to dispose of his turnout at present, 
but he added to it by the purchase of a neat carriage, 
in which his wife could pay her calls, and the chil- 
dren could and did ride out almost daily, for their 
health. 

He was on the top of the tide now, but whither 
was he floating ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the occasion of a grand ball at Brighton, a little 
episode occurred in London, in one of tho families 
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who have been introduced to the reader, which may 
not be uninteresting. 

Henry Scott, whose nature, character, and habits 
had been so entirely and providentially changed, and 
who was now able to stand erect in the dignity of 
manhood, and the honour of industry, had been made 
foreman over avery heavy job on which Mr. Benson 
was engaged. 

One morning, while going through the building on 
which they were working in company with Mr. Ben- 
son, as the latter was about to leave, after giving some 
directions, Scott said to him quite abruptly : 

“Mr. Benson, I have two favours-to ask of you.” 

** Well, Scott, out with them.” 

“I want to\goaway at threo o’cleck, and not return 
for the day; and I want you towome tomy house 
this evening early—say, by six o’clock.” 

‘* Those are not so great favours, but I camafford to 
giant them. Awe they all wellet home?” 

‘* You shall see, sir, for yourself. Moudon’t know, 
I believe, where I live now ?” 

“ Not quite, sir.” 

And tearing a leaf from his memorandum book, he 
put down his new address and handed it'to Mr. Ben- 
son, parr to — hiswwork ; but if 
any one seen his countenanese;they might 
pes observed a tear gathering in his eyes, a 
quiver about the muscles of his mouth. 


a * * * - 


Whata neat little room, and how ¢heerful and 
comfortable everything looks. 

True, the carpet is of very coarse and -wery cheap 
ingrain ; true, the chairs are very common, with 
wooden bottoms; true, the table is of simple pine, 
but it is covered with a cloth as white as snow, and 
the tea-cups and saucers, though not of Dresden 
china, are just as good, and just as dear to the eyes 
that are looking upon them, 

A neat, happy-looking woman is seated in the centre 
of the room, busily plyimgher needle, ever and anon 
pausing to check the rude boisterous movements of 
two children, who, with their pet kitten, which they 
hai rescued in the streets a few days previously from 
some cruel boys, were enjoying themselves to their 
hearts’ content. 

True, they were very noisy, but they were very 
happy, and the mother, even as she checked them, 
smiled upon them asshe paused for an instant to 
notice their very happy looks. 

The tea-table was set, and it would be difficult to 
find anything wearing a more cheerful aspect. 

“Come, children, you must not make so much 
noise. It is almost half-past five, and father will be 
home directly.” 

At the word “father,” the kitten was dropped, 
play was forgotten, and in a moment two little noses 
wore flattened against the window panes, the eyes 
that belonged to them being utterly engrossed in 
watching for his coming. 

The female sitting thero so industrionsly plying 
her needle war Susan Scott, the happy wife of the 
sober, steady, and reclaimed man, who was seen a 
few months since, in such a state of utter and almost 
hopeless degradation. 

Those were her children, too; and if the reader 
will go back, he can easily draw in his own mind the 
sontrast between the past and present, 

Then they were existing—not living—in a vile, 
filthy, unwholesome den; then they were forced to 
depend upon the charity of such as could be induced 
to believe that they were really naked and starving ; 
then the wife dreaded her husband’s coming as the 
sure forerunner of some brutality to her or her chil- 


ren. 

Then, at the sound of father’s voico—nay, at the 
very mention of his name—they fled affrighted, and 
secreted themselves in the darkest corner. 

And now the wife watchos eagerly the small clock, 
which, with its harsh, regular tick, tick, warns her 
that the hour is near when he who was and ever will 
be first ia her heart and love, ought to be near. 

She listens for every noise that sounds like the 
opening of the front door, for it is almost time he 
was home, and with hands, lips, and heart, she is 
ready to greet him after his day of toil. 

Now seo the little noses flattened against the win- 
dow, the eyes glancing in every direction, and each 
one anxious to be the first to hail his advent. 

Sure he must be coming; sce them spring from 
their posts at the window ; see them struggle to reach 
the door first, and get the first kiss; see them push 
exch other away in loving and affectionate rivalry, 
to be first clasped in their father’s arms. 

Nelly has the post of honour; she saw her father 
first; she saw him as soon as ho turned the corner, 
and with her young fresh heart stimulating every 
movement, she had first reached the door. 

The door was opened! there were thres hearts 
there which beat quicker at the sound of the steps 

vhich ascended the stairs. 
Chree pairs of longing eyes were fastened on the 
door, and before Mrs. Scott could drop her work, and 
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rise to gr2et her heart’s lord, he had a child in either 


arm—his neck was clasped by chubby arma, and his 
head turned from one side to the other to meet their 
ready kisses. 

Dropping them gently he unclasped their arms, and 
with a bright smile and open arms, his wife advanced 
to meet him. 

Velvet carpets and Dresden china do not see such 
scenes every day. 

“ Susy, dear,” said the husband, for it was indeed 
the husband of the happy wife—the father of the 
lovely and loving children, “set another plate. I 
have asked:a friend to tea to-night, and I expect him 
here very shortly.” 

“ A friend, Henry? You ought not to have done 
that. How ean we receiveanyone ?”’ 

“ Never anind, Susy, he is only a carpenter, the 
sameas Iam, but heisa friend. He k for much 
in my house, and won't be disappointed. Just set 
another plate, and I'll engage he ‘won't ask any ques- 
tions, or feel at all disappointed because he may met 
get so good a supper as he gets at home.” 

Of course Susy did asshewas requested, for hadxi’t 


she the kindest and steadiestiand best of husbands— | ‘half 


and hadn’t he been restored to her and her children 
by Heaven’s providence—and what righé had she, 
happy as she was, toaskany questions? And so the 
plate was set. 

“TI suppose you won’t tell me who is coming, 


Henry,” sho said, as he satanxiously awaiting ‘the | 


— of the expected friend, with a child onweither 
nee, 

“You'll know him, I think, when you see him,” 
was all his reply, as he tessed the delighted children 
up and down cn his knees. 

“Yos, upstairs here,” he suddenily said, or rather 
shouted, springing up and dropping the astonished 
children, for his ear, quickemed by gratitude, had 
caught the sound of a voice in the lower hall, which 
he could never forget. “Upstairs” he repeated, 
springing to the door, and throwing it wide open ; 
‘here, up here—come up—here’we are,” and before 
his astonished wife could give even a thought, forshe 
had heard no voice, or before the children could re- 
cover from their surpriss at finding themselves sq 
suddenly seated on the floor instead of their father’s 
knees, he had rushed into the hall, and was leaning 
over the banisters, awaiting the ascent of his ex- 
pected friend. 

* Come in, como in, we’re all waiting for you,” and 
as Mrs. Scott caught sight of Mr. Benson’s 
form as he enterod the door, her strength seemed to 
fail her, and without the power to utter one word, 
she sank backin the chair from which she had arigen, 
giving vent to her feelings in a flood of tears, 

At sight of the stranger, for they had lost all"me- 
mory of him, the children scampered into the small 
bed-room,and peeped cautiously through the cracks 
of the door. 

Pen must fall, reader, in any attempt to do jastice 
to this scene in that humble room. 

As Mr. Benson entered, Scott had stretched ont his 
hand as if to receive the grasp of friendship, but his 
feelings overpowered him, and leaning his head 
against the wall, he burst into a flood of tears—tears 
which did honour to his head and heart. 

His heart was too full for words, for he was 
in the presence of his only earthly friend and bene- 
factor. 

Susan knew him well indeod, but what could 
she say? 

Her present comforts--her happiness—her all were 
due to him who stood there, amazed and wondering 
at the strange scene presented. 

A glance told him the whole story, and tears started 
to his own eyes, as he caught the full meaning of the 
scene before him. 

Bat what could he say ? 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Benson,” said Scott, first 
recovering his voice—I beg your pardon for asking you 
here to-day, but I could not resist. It is the anni- 
versary of my marriage-day, sir, and I thought that 
Icould do nothing on earth which could make Susan 
so.happy as to bring her to sight of you atsuch a 
time, We owe everything in the world to you, and 
chose this day that we might thank you.”” 

Susan essayed to speak, but she could only weep 
and shake her head. 

Words were not needed, for her heart was too full 
of happiness for words. 

“Tt ain’t much, Mr. Benson,” continued Scott, 
who saw that his noble-hearted benefactor was com- 
pletely overpowered, “‘ but it comes from the heart 
what I want to give. You’ve got alittle Nelly at 
home; I know you have, and thank Heaven we've 
got one too, and thank Heaven, I am alive to feel it: 
but I want you to take this to her,” and turning away 
to wipe off tha tears, and check the sobs whieh: pre- 
vented his further utterance, he held eut to Mr. 
Benson 4 small plain gold ring. 

‘It ain’t much; itain’t anything, Mr. Benson, when 
I think of what you’ve done for me and mine, but I, 
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from all of us; we all love you, we honour you, and 
so long as Heaven spares us, will pray for you.” 

“ Scott,” said Mr, Benson, his eyes streaming with 
tears, * a have made a fool of me.”’ 

“ And you have made a man of me,”’ 

“ And a happy wife and mother of me,” said Mrs. 
Scott,mow just recovering her voice; and seizing his 
unresisting hand, she pressed it to her heart and lips 
alternately, butshe could say no more, 

“ And Thawewsomething for you too, Susy,” hesaid, 
dashing away the tears which filled his “It 
didn’t cost anything, ‘but-you won’t value it:the Jess 
on that.accouat, I know,” sud going into the entry 
poy age instant, ‘beari yt ol 
8 certificate, framed very plainly, héldit up 
towards his wife. 

Wiping away the'tearswhich clouded her vision, 
she glanced hastilyatit, then with an hysterical cry 
of joy, threw herself into his arms, sobbing as if 


Itwasa pee 
“aomamag yae “you didn’t need that, but 
I know I 0 give anything to make you 
80 happy as that - 
“Indeed and indeed you couldn’t, Henry,” sho 
said, without raisigg her head from his shoulder, 
“ob, how Ido thank you!”’ 
“ Don’t thank me, Susy; I don’t desire it. "Thank 
‘Mr. Benson, who in ‘these few moments had enjoyed 
not often vouchsafed tocom- 
wery seldom indeed to a mere-car- 


penter. 

“That's the man—that’s the one; thank him ; 
he’s doneit all. He’smade a manof me, and ewife 
of you, and that, P'mwsure, you wasn’t before. Ob, 
Mr, Benson,” he added,*turning to hisemployer, ** if 
I knew how to thankyou I would. Ifyou knew how 
my heart wants you.” 

“ And umine,’’ said bis wife, approaching him, and 
again taking his hand: which she had droppe |. 

“Look here, Scott)’ said Mr. Benson, vainly en- 
deavouring to appear calm and look cross, “ this is 
all very wrong. I didn’t think you wanted me to 
come here for such a purpose.” 

«I know it—I knowit, or you never would have 
come. I didn’t dare to tell you why I wanted you 
here to-night; but we’ve been married this day eight 
years, and, save the day that gave me Susy for a 
wife, I've never seen its ‘equal. Please don’t find 
fault with me.” 

**I don’t—Heaven knows I don’t,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, warmly. “And from my heart Iam gladI am 
here, I know, Scott, you will prosper now; you 
can’t help it. You fool right, and you can’t help 
acting right when you feel so. But come, I’m hungry 
—I want some tea.” 

And without any ado, he seated himself uncon- 
sciously in the very chair selected for their visitor by 
Scott.and his wife. 

There is no use in attempting to say anything 
about that “tea.” 

The reader is only asked to judge who was the 
happiest on that day—Mr. Arnold or‘the humble 
parties just introduced seated at ‘that plain, deal 
table, and drinking their tea from delf-china, in a 
room, the whole furniture of which did not cost so 
many pounds as ‘did the dress which Mrs. Arnold 
wore, and which won for her public notoriety as “the 
beautiful and fascinating Mrs. Arn --1d.” 


(To be Continued.) 


‘mon mortals, 








MANURING OF PLANTS, 


Ong of ‘the common ‘mistakes “made by amateur 
cultivators of flowers is that of over-manuriog. To 
grow plants properly, little or no crude manure 
should be incorporated in the soil, as it induces a too 
luxuriant growth offoliage’and wood at the expense 
of the flowers. ‘The liquid form is the best in which 
to apply manare, aud titis should be made very 
weak, especially ifitis ofa stimulating character, 
suchas guano. The chief value of liquid manure is 
that its effects are perfectly controllable, and can be 
made constant, either to prodace an exuberant growth 
and sastain it, or to produce any lesser effect, as 
may be desired. 

If wood and foliage are desired, the manure should 
be given as soon as the buds begin to swell in the 
spring, or when the leaves commence to develop. 
‘his growth can be kept up during the season by 
frequent applications of the liquid, but should never 
be continued beyond the first of August, as then the 
growth naturally begins to cease, the wood begins 
to harden.as the season advances, and ripens for tho 
winter rest of the plant. If:the liquid is applied 
after the commencement of this preparation for rest, 
the growth is wonaturally continued, and the wood 
not having time to ripen, is winter-killed, When 
the production of ifine flowers jis desired, liquid 
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to show themselves prominently and commence to 
swell; it then causes a larger development of the 
petals, andan enhancement of the colours; butif 
applied too early, it is liable to produce monstrous 
flowers. 

Thus applied to strawberries, for instence, it causes 
larger and more evenly developed fruit to be 
produced. Applied to'roses, the flowers are largely 
mereased in size, and also in brilliancy of colour. 
For Zouale geraniums and similar plants, bedded 
out, the supply must be moderate but continuous ; 
while to plants bedded out for their peculiar foliage 
it shouldbe given more, frequently, so.as to cause 
the production of lerger and higher-coloured 


foliage. 
Sse 


BEMARKABLE. 


“Tr is indeed remarkable,” said a noble Bur- 
lingtonian, sitting in bis parlour conversing with a 
few visitors, * most remarkable, that in all ages, the 
records of which are bright with the glorious music 
of masters whose pames are writben on.every page of 
tie world’s history in letters of gold, ino woman hes 
ever written an opera or. composed.an oratorio ‘that 
could link her name to undying fame. In the very 
walks of art, where one woald « woman 
should reign upon an undivided throne, she is little 
more thana menial, an humble attendant, waiting 
upon and meekly subjectto the whims of her master, 
who—” Just then a woman’s voice from the back 
yardsplit the April air like the sweep of @ sabre: 
« John Jenkins! Youcome hereand keep this baby 
out of the soapsuds while I putout the clothes.” And 
then the committee rose, and thenoble Burlingtonian 
being excused by unanimous consent, the house goon 
after adjourned, 


——_— 
THE ‘AIR WE BREATHE 


Is composed of one part of oxygen :and) four parte 
nitrogen, ‘The former supports life, the latter ex- 
tinguishes it. The more-oxygen there is, the livelier, 
the healthier»and the more joyful are:-we; the more 
nitrogen, the more sleepy, and stupid, and dull do 
we become, 

Bat if all the air were oxygen, ‘the first lighted 
match would wrap the world in instant flame; if all 
were nitrogen, the next instant there would not be 
upon the populated globe a single living creature. 

When oxygen was ‘discovered by Priestley, neatly 
eighty years ago, there was a universal jubilation 
among doctors and chemists. The argument was 
plausible, and seemed perfectly convincing, “Tf 
oxygen isthe life and health of the atmosphere, as 
we have found out how to make oxygen, we have 
only to increase the quantity in the air we breathe, 
in order to wake up new life, to give health to the 
diseased, and youth to the age.” But, on trial, it 
was found that it made a mana maniac ora fool, and, 
if continued, a corpse! ‘Various other experiments 
have been made to improve upon the handywork of 
the all-wise Maker of the universe, but they have 
been successive failures, and thinking men have long 
since come to the conclusion, that as their can .be no 
improvement upon the cold water of the first crea- 
tion, in slaking thirst, so there can no addition be 
made to pure air, which will better auswer its life- 
sustaining purposes. 

And as there is not, in all nature, a still, warm at- 
mosphere, that does not instantly begin to generate 
decay, corruption, and death, so there is no chamber 
of the sick, graduated to a degree, that will mat 
Lasten the end desired to be wverted, 








SLEEP IS THE BEST STIMULANT. 


os 


Tue best possible thing for a man to.do when he 
feels too weak to carry anything through is to go to 
bed and sleep for a week if hecan. This isthe only 
recuperation-of brain power, the only actual recu- 
peration of brain force; because, during sleep, the 
brain ig ina state of rest, in a condition to reeeive 
aud appropriate particles of nutriment from the 
blood, which takes. the place ef those which have 
been consumed or in. previons labour, since the very 
act.of thinking consumes.or burgs up eolid particles, 
as every turn of the wheel or screw ef ‘the splendid 
steamer ia the result of consumption by fire of the 
fuel in the furnace. The supply:of consumed brain 
substance can enly be had from ‘the nutritive parti- 
cles in the bleod, -which were obtained from the 
food eaten previously,:and the brain ‘is so constituted 
that it cam: best receive and:appropriate to itself 
those nutritive particles during a state of rest, of 





quiect,.and stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants supply 
nothing in themselves; they ‘goad the brain and 
force it to a greater consumption of its substance, 
until that substance has been so exhausted that there 
isnot power enough left to ‘receive a supply, jast as 
men are so near death by thirst and starvation that 
there is not power enough left to'swallow anything, 
and all is over. 








WHY OLDER MEN SUCCEED BETTER. 


Ir has been stated, as a statistical fact, that the 
percentage of failures among business men is much 
larger of those who begin on their own account be- 
fore they are thirty years of age than of those who 
begin later. Assuming this tobe correct, as we pre- 
sume it is, whyis itso? Younger men generally, 
though not always, are more energetic. Wepresame 
the great reason why they are not equally successful 
is because they do not comprehend so thoroughly the 
difficulties that lie in the way of success. If they 
did they would more frequently overcome them. Ex- 
perience teaches the liability to many a slip—the 
necessity of systematic effort and of sleepless vigi - 
lanee, ‘Lhe young are more confident, and, as ®'con- 


sequence, less careful. 


‘I've realisation of this trath—ff it be possible for 
youth to realiso it—would ‘be of the greatest advan- 
tage to those entering into’business on their own ac- 
count at a very early age, A danger understood is 
more apt to be gu:rded against. Young men should 
be taught that their greatest peril may be found in 
their too sanguine feelings, that success is ever, in 
the nature of things, difficult of achievement, and 
that no one of its many conditions can safely be 
omitted. An old head may succeed all the better on 
young shoulders—but the old head must be there 
either through study and firm resolve or through 
years, 


EXILED FROM HOME. 
ees 
CHAPTER LIII. 


“I~ one of the dungeons of the ruins, miss,’’ an- 
swered the Maltese, respectfully. “ No harm is meant 
you. I shall treat -you with tho greatest resvect. 
I brought you here from your own rooms in ‘the 
new oasile, You “were asleep by your window 


“I remember,” : 
‘And I crept into your room, and puta little 


chloroform to your nose, and brought you here with- | 


out awakening you. Here are some clothes for you,” 
and he unfastened her hand-bag from his waist and 
deposited it upon the floor. “ Your money aud your 
trinkets are there too.” 

The girl struggled with her terror and bewilder- 
ment. 

“Why have you brought me hero?’ she de- 
manded. 

" hy ?” echoed the Maltese, ‘ Bacause I love 
you 

Gwen moved backward in horror of him. Could 
he be mad? 

“It is true that I have seen very little of you, 
miss,” said Pietro, ‘but I was attracted by your 
beauty the first time I saw you. I love you,and { 
would make you happy, once you made-your mind to 
be contented with me.” 

“Let me go!’’ commanded Gwen, terrified beyond 
expression. ‘*Standaside, and let mo go!” 

* Never!” he answered. | ** You shall never go freo 
again, except you give mo first: your oath’to keep this 
night’s affair secret and to be my wife !” 

* Your wife! Yours! ‘Why, you told:me thatyou 
are already married !”’ 

“* That was a little fiction to persuade you to write 
that letter,’ said Pietro, with the exultant smile of 
ademon. “That letter,,»which will be found im the 
morning, and which, althongh unsigned, is in your 
handwriting, and will be supposed to be your own 
letter !’’ 

Gwen was appalled. 

She could not remember one word of that letter 
she had written, but sho knew that it might well 
arg her own, if it should fall into Lord Chilton's 
hands, 

**T am net friendless,’ she cried. “I -shall be 
sought to-morrow and I-shall be found! Let me 
go, Pietro, and you shall not be punished for what 
you have done! But detain me here and you will 
suffer !” 

“I do not fear. ‘Let -your friends search ; they 
cannot find you. I know thas you love Lord Chilton. 
I »wibtnessed your meeting with him to-night. But 
Lord Chilton, powerful as hs is, can never‘find you. 
Your letter will'be given him to-morrow. Hoe will 





think that you have left Dunholm Castle, and will 
never dream of searching for you here. Who could 
dream of the actual circumstances under which that 
letter was written ? No, miss, youarelost! Lost to 
the -world, lost to Lord Chilton, lost to yourself, 
unless you allow me tosave you!” cried Pietro, im- 
pressively. 

“ Bat I will pay you. Youshall have all my money 

“Itis you I want—you! And:you'I mean to pos- 
sess! Miss,you might as well «appeal: to a stone as 
tome. It is best for you to know tho truth at once. 
I know your real name and identity. You are not 
Miss Myner, not the relative of ‘the respectable 
curate. Youare really and truly Miss Gwendoline 
Winter, the daughter of a pauper outeast, and by no 
‘means my socialequal !”’ 

Gwen uttered a passionate exclamation; he paid 
no heed to it, continuing steadily: 

“I have been searching for months for you, when 
all the while you were here under the same roof with 
me, and under my eyes'daily. I know all about you, 
oo Winter—the secret of your parentage—every- 
thing.’ 

“ You know?” 

**Ido. I know who that woman was who lies buried 
in Penistone chmrch-yard. I know who your father 
was! These secrets I shall reveal'to you when you 
become my wife—not before. I love you, miss. | 
will be a good husband toyou. You may as well 
make a virtue of necessity. If I will take you 
— your‘own rooms, will you first. swear to marry 
me ? 

Gewen looked her scorn and contempt of him: she 
did not speak. 

He repeated tho question. 

“I will not !’’ she answered. 

** Not to save yourself a lingering imprisonmont 
here—psrhaps death ?’’ 

* Noa thousand times death rather than a mar- 
riage with you!’’ she cried, scornfully. 

“ Not to learn the secret of your parentage ?” 

“‘No,not forany inducement you cesn offer! I can 
scarcely answer you seriously. Marry you! You 
must be mad!” and Gwen regarded him with o 
haughty scorn that stung him. to the soul. 

“It is said thatsolitude brings the hardest man 
to hisomarrowbones,” observed Pietro, grimly, ‘I 
will visit yon to«morrow night and hear what you 
have tosay then. On the one hand I offer you free- 
dom, wknowledge of* your‘parentage, wealth,and my 
handin marriage. ‘On the other hand is the damp 
dungeon for ever and ever till youdie! Your proud 
spirit will break down, my lady. Better givo in 
before: you become an idiot, or insane, or a helpless 
invalid for life. ‘The choiee is in your power now ; 
the sooner you accept the better, for you will so 
decide in the end. If you hold out until you lose 
your reason, Pll marry you then in spite of your- 
self.” 

* Will no entreaty, no bribe, move you ?” 
“Nothing but your oath to marry ‘me? In an- 
cient days, strong men have perished in this dungeon. 
How long will a delicate girl like you hold out 
againsta will like mine? You must die or marry 
me! This is fixed as fate. I will come to-morrow 
might for your decision, Let us hope that it 
will bo favourable to me, and so favourable for 
yourself,’’ 

Gwen made a last wild appeal +o him, but sho 
might as well have appealed to'the hard rock en- 
closing her. 

He bowed with a triumphant leor, and slowly 
backed out of the cell door. 

As Gwon flew towards ‘it, wild with horror and 
terror, it slammed in her face, the key grated in the 
lock, and she ‘was alone. 

Alone in the awful solitude, in the black dark- 
noss! 

Alone in her desolation and her anguish—alone in 
hor helplessness and misery ! 

She fellon her knees, crying aloud to Heaven to 
have pity on her! 


Gwen’s absence from her rooms was not discovered 
until about noon of the following day. The entire 
household rose late, having retired late, 

The Lady Georgina slept until nearly noon, and 
then rang her bell for her maid. 

Tho latter camo ia, looking as if she had but re- 
cently risen. 

“* My breakfast!” said the heiress, peremptorily. 
“ And tell Miss Mynor that I wish tosee her.” 

‘IT haven't been called to help ‘Miss Myner dress, 
yet, Lady Georgina,” said the maid. “TI think sho 
is not awake.” 

‘* Go and see!” commanded the young mistress, 

The maid departed on her errand, returning with 
the information that Miss Myner was not in her 
rooms, which were in order, and that she had prob- 
ably gone out fora walk. 
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“‘ Very well,” said Lady Georgina. “When she 
comes inI want to see her. It is very singular 
that she should go out alone—and just when I want 
her.” 

The young lady ate her breakfast and made her 
toilette quite leisurely. 

Then she sent again for her companion. i 

The maid returned with the statement that Miss 
Myner was still out, 

“She is out a long time, I think,” said the Lady 
Georgina, in atone of annoyance. “‘I wonder where 
she can be?” 

She went herself to Gwen’s rooms, and discovered 
that the girl’s hat and jacket were missing. 

As she was about to return to her own apartments, 
she espied the ink-stained envelope upon the open 
desk, the overturned inkstand, and the stain upon 
the carpet. 

“A very careless piece of business, I should say,” 
said the young lady to Lerself. ‘She made a pretty 
mess of the carpet. I wonder who she has been writ- 
ing to—those relations of hers in London?” 

She approached the desk and took up the unsealed 
snvelope. 

There was but little sense of honour in Lord Dark- 
wood’s daughter. 

She believed the letter private, not meant for her 
eyes, anda desire to read it seized upon her. 

“The address is all blotted out!’ she commented. 
“ And the envelope is not sealed ?” 

She opened it deliberately. 

The address, My darling. startled her, aroused her 
suriosity, and so excited her that no sense of pro- 
priety, or honour, or self-respect, could have re- 
strained her from perusing the epistle to the end. 

“So she has a lover!’ thought Lord Darkwood’s 
daughter. “ She’sa sly piece! What’s the ‘ obstacle’ 
she speaks of? Whatcan’t she marry him? She met 
him last evening. Then it wassome one in the castle. 
It couldn’t be a servant. Who was it? My 
father ?” 

She was inclined to believe that the marquis was 
the lover referred to in the letter, and grew incensed 
accordingly. 

It was some time before she arrived at the full 
meaning of the letter, and then her conviction was 
that Gwen had fled from the castle. 

She made a hasty search of the rooms, and discovered 
that Gwen’s hand-bag had disappeared. This dis- 


covery was brought about by her maid, who had been ! 


accustomed to assist Gwen in her toilet, and who had 
followed her young mistress now into Gwen’s apart- 
ment. 

“I saw Miss Myner’s travelling-bag in her dress- 
ing-room yesterday,’’ said the maid. ‘“ And now it’s 
gone. And she’s gone too! What do it all mean, 
Lady Georgina ?” 

“ Ring the bell!’ 

The maid obeyed. 

A servant appeared. The Lady Georgina sent a 
message to Mrs. Dover, requesting her presence in 
Miss Myner’s rooms. 

The housekeeper mace her appearance. 

*“*Come in!” said Lord Darkwood’s daughter. 
‘‘Mrs. Dover, have you seen Miss Myner to-day ?” 

Mrs. Dover replied in the negative, 

“She has gone,” said Lady Georgina. “Hereis a 
letter she left behind her. The address is blotted out, 
but I think she wrote her father’s name. The de- 
ceitful, sly minx! She didn’t leave Dunholm Castle 
any too soon, I can tell her. Read the letter,” 

She gave it into the housekeeper's hands, 

Mrs. Dover read it hastily, with a shocked expres- 
sion on her kindly face. 

‘There is some mystery in this,” said the lady, 
“‘ The letter is unsigned. No doubt Miss Myner for- 
got to sign it in heragitation. Lord Darkwood must 
know of this immediately, Lady Georgina. It is 
quite clear that Miss Myner is gone to her friends. 
But why should she leave so secretly? Perhaps 
Lord Darkwood will understand the mystery.” 

“TI will take it to him,” cried Georgina, eager to 
prove her suspicions true. 

She hurried down to the library, but it was un- 
tenanted. 

She questioned the hall-porter, and he informed 
her that Lord Darkwood had gone down to Dunholm 
village with his bailiff. The girl slowly returned to- 
wards her rooms. 

On the stair she encountered Pietre, calm, sleek, 
and smooth as usual, 

He eyed her sharply. She was about to pass on, 
— she changed her purpose, and came to a 
halt. 

“ Pietro,” she exclaimed, “when my father returns, 
send a servant to tell me.” 

* Yes, my lady.” 

“ Pietro,” she continued, “ have you seen anything 
of Niss Myner to-day ?” 

“Nothing, my lady,’”’ and Pietro looked sur- 
prised. 

“She is gone, and nobody seoms to have seen her. 
Bhe must have left the house at a very early hour. 








She could not have walked to Shrewsbury. I do 
wish that my father would come!” 

She returned to Gwen’s rooms, where Mrs. Dover 
was engaged in questioning a house-maid, who 
averred that she had not put Miss Myner’s room 
in order that day. p 

“Then Miss Myner either sat up all night,” said 
the housekeeper, “or she left the Castle last 
night.”” 

“She was in her room at nine o’clock,” deslared 
the house-maid, “ for I mended her fire at that time, 
and she said good-night to me!” 

Mrs. Dover, by dint of cross-questioning the house- 
maid and one or two other servants, discovered that 
Gwen had been seen at the Castle as late as eleven 
o’clock on the preceding night. 

Some one had seen her crossing the quadrangle at 
or about that hour, coming from the direction of the 
ruins, where she was supposed to have gone to look 
at the dancers. 

She had not occupied her bed. The door of the 
small porch opening upon the quadrangle had been 
closed by the butler at about one o'clock, and had 
been found unfastened in the morning. 

She might have gone out at that door anywhere 
between one o’clock and seven. 

Thatshe had not gone to bed argued an earlier 
departure. 

But as she was only a tender, delicate girl, she 
would not have been likely to go out alone at an un- 
seemly hour, but would have been inclined to wait 
for the dawn. 

Thus Mrs. Dover argued. <3 

Inquiry at the stables proved that she had not had 
any conveyance to take her away. 

The house-keeper, believing that the girl had gone 
on foot to Shrewsbury, sent a mounted groom thither 
with a written message to be given into Gwen’s own 


ands, 

By the time all these steps had been taken and 
investigations made, it was four o’clock. 

A messenger came up with the announcement 
that Lord Darkwood had returned and was in the 
library. 

The Lady Georgina ran down to kim. 

He was sitting at a writing-table when she ap- 
peared, and he looked up with an expression of an- 
noyance. 

** What do you want ?” he demanded. 

“Father,” cried Georgina, “Miss Myner is 
gone |” 

* What ?” 

“Miss Myner’s stolen away likea thief, on foot 
and unknown to anyone, And here’s a letter she 
left for you!” exclaimed the Lady Georgina. ‘‘ Your 
name is blotted off the envelope, butshe must have 
meant it for you. What other gentleman did she 
see last evening ?” 

** Let me see the letter.”’ 

His daughter gave it up to him. 

* She calls you her darling,” said the girl, in an 
aggrieved voice. “I won’t have her back, the de- 
ceitful thing! Andif you marry her, I will hate 
re both ! Her ‘darling! I wish I’d never seen 

er! 


“Dohush, Georgina! Theletter is in Miss My- 
ner’s handwriting, but I can’t make head nor tail of 
it. Her darling! Hasshe gotalover? Where did 
she see him last evening? The thing is a regular 
Chinese puzzle !” 

The Lady Georgina grew calmer, as she became 
convinced that father was not the “darling’’ re- 
ferred toin the lettetpand that consequently her 
own prospects were not menaced. 

Lord Darkwood was thoroughly mystified and 
greatly alarmed. 

He summoned Mrs. Dover to a conference. He 
cross-questioned the servants. 

He dispatched another groom after the first to 
Shrewsbury. 

And having done all that could be done, he dis- 
missed every one but his daughter, and read the 
letter aloud, and inquired of her if she could throw 
any light whatever upon the matter. 

“It is very singular!” he exclaimed. “That is 
what comes of having a young governess instead of 
anelderly one! She won’t come back. Her day 
is over here! Who could her lover be? That is 
what puzzles me? She was beautiful enough and 
proud enough for a duchess—” 

He paused, as the door was opened, and a ser- 
vant announced ; 

“ Miss Norreys and Lord Chilton !” 

At the announcement of the names of Miss Nor- 
reys and Lord Chilton, Lord Darkwood came for- 
ward, all smiles and welcome, to receive his visi- 


tors. 

In the delight of greeting the lady of his love, 
the marquis forgot the open letter on his writing- 
table, and the annoyance and the perplexity which 
had been caused him by Gwen’s most unexpected 
disappearance. 

Miss Norreys, exquisitely attired in an artistic 





visiting dress of chocolate-coloured silk, relieved 
with dashes of cream-colour, entered in advance of 
her escort, her train sweeping the floor, her pale olivo 
face and dusky ripples of hair crowned by a Reuben’s 
hat of chocolate-colour, decorated with cream- 
coloured ostrich plumes. 

Lord Darkwood bent low over her daintily gloved 
hand, and conducted her toa chair. 

He greeted Lord Chilton with courteous warmth, 
and inquired after the guests at, Beechmont. 

After the usual interchange of civilities, includ- 
ing comments upon the festivities of the previous 
evening, anda little pause had occurred in the con- 
versation, Miss Norreys said: 

“We are come for something more to-day, Lori 
Darkwood, than a merely formal call. It was in or- 
der that our conference with you might be quite 

rivate that we followed the servant to the library 
instead of going into the drawing-room, where we 
should probably have been interrupted. 

The marquis bowed and grew cold at the thought 
of a “ private conference ;” but he recovered himself 
upon the instant. 

If Miss Norreys intended to reject his proposal of 
marriage, she would have written her rejection, in- 
stead of coming to his house and bringing with hera 
witness to his humiliation. 

Clearly, she had not come with any answor to his 
proposal. j 

And since she had not done so, he felt little con- 
cerned in the object of her visit. 

The marquis looked blank, 

“My proposition sounds rather unceremonious, 
does it not?” continued Miss Norreys, smiling. 
“ But you shall decide, my lord, if my claim cannot 
be made good. And not myclaim either, but Lord 
Chilton’s, Our friend was acquainted with Miss 
Myner before she came to Dunholm Castle. In truth, 
they were lovers, but they were separated by adverse 
circumstances He had completely lost sight of her 
during the past few months, and found her quite by 
accident last evening during our visit here.’’ 

“ Quite a romance,’’ said Lord Darkwood. 

“ Yes,’”’ assented Miss Norreys, “Itis a romance, 
and one which greatly interests me. Miss Myuer 
and Lord Chilton have renewed their vows of be- 
trothal, and will arrange for a speedy marriage, and 
I desire to give the wedding-breakfast. I am inte- 
rested in Miss Myner, and would like her married 
from Beechmont, I am here now to offer her my 
protection, and to take her away with me.” 

Lord Darkwood trifled with the letter on his desk. 

What a singular complication was this that had 
arisen | 

Lord Chilton Miss Myner’s lover! Why, then he 
seeee the “ darling ” referred to in her mysterious 
etter. 

“ Would you be good enough, my lord, to excuse 
the abruptness of Miss Myner’s departure ?” in- 
quired the young viscount, “And will you kindly 
send for her tojoin us?” 

“One moment,” said the marquis, twirling the 
fatal letter between his fingers. “How long have 
you known Miss Myner, Lord Chilton ?” 

The young viscount looked suprised. A haughty 
flush arose to his fair face and died out, 

He answered courteously: 

“For many months—since last September, my 
lord. We were betrothed before she came to Dun- 
holm Castle. 

“ After she came here she withheld her address from 
you, and you did not know her whereabouts uniil 
last evening?” 

Lord Chilton bowed assent. 

**I conclude, then, that Miss Myner had reasons 
whieh doubtless seemed good to her, for concealing 
herself from you,” said the marquis. “Pardon me, 
os Chilton, for my seeming rudeness, but is it not 
so *” 

Again the young viscount bowed. ~ 

“ Miss Myner conceived that there was an obsti- 
cle to our marriage,” he replied. “But I set her 
doubts all at rest during our interview of last even- 
ing. She has consented to become my wife. I am 
quite ata loss, Lord Darkwood—”’ 

The marquis interposed with a deprecating ges- 
ture, 

“ Again, pardon me,”’ he said. “If I could, I 
would further your suit with Miss Myner, Lori 
Chilton. It would delight me to be present at your 
marriage with ner and to give away the bride. Her 
marvellous beauty, her grace, her manners, her intel- 
lectual attainments, would do honour to any position 
and lend new lustre to the coronet you would place 
upon her brow. But the obstacles she believed to 
exist between you must have been more serious than 
you fancied, my lord. You may have seemed in your 
interview with her last evening to clear them away, 
but when her reason reasserted its sway they must 
have seemed to her as formidable as ever.” 

“I fail to comprehend fyour meaning, my lord,” 
said the viscount, puzzled atthis very singular ad- 
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«*Lord Darkwood has more to say,” declared Miss 
Norreys, who had been regarding her host very keenly, 
and who was struck by his manner. 

The marquis bowed assent to this suggestion. 

‘ Has Miss Myner made any communication to you 
in regard to me, Lord Darkwood?” demanded the 
viscount, abruptly. 

“* She has not,” answered the marquis, promptly. 
‘‘ Inever heard her mention your name. Until you 
told me yourself, I did not even know that it was 
you who were her lover. My lerd, I do not know 
how to break the tidings to you—but Miss Myner 
has left my house. She is gone—” 

Miss Norreys grew pale as death, 

** Gone !” echoed Lord Chilton, stupefied. 

“ Gone!” repeated the marquis, emphatically. 

“Her departure surprises meas much as it ean 
surprise you.” 

‘* When did she go?” asked the viscount, looking 
as if he was utterly bewildered. 

‘ That we do notknow. I went over to Dunholm 
village this afternoon,’’ said the marquis, “and upon 
my return, an hour ago, I was met by the tidings 
that Miss Myner had disappeared. No one saw her 
go. She did not say good-bye to Georgina. She 
went out seeretly—’ 

“That was not like her,” interposed Lord Chil- 
ton, warmly. “Did sho leave no letter, no explana- 
tion ?” 

“Only this,” said the marquis, taking up the 
letter with which he had been toying. “ Georgina 
found this letter on Miss Myner’s desk. An over- 
turned bottle of ink lay upon it, and, as you see, the 
superscription is entirely blotted out. The letter 
wis not sealed, so Georgina opened and read it, and 
afterwards brought it to me. We could not know for 
whom it was intended, and, until your revelation, 
had not the slightest suspicion of its proper destina- 
tion. Here is the letter !’’ 

He gave it into the viscount’s hand. 

Tord Chilton read it ina great amazement and 
with a lingering bewilderment. He read it again and 
again, Then he silently placed it in the hands of 
Mss Norreys, who, white and anxious, still sat 
speechless, , 

She read it through deliberately, but with appa- 
rent effort, Her agitation was not remarked as ex- 
cersive. her companions being also agitated, but had 
they been more observant they would have wondered 
at her trembling and the deadly chill that crept 
over her, enfolding her entire body, and at the wild 
throbbing of her heart and the dazed expression of 
her velvety-brown eyes. 

“It is not signed,” she said, handing back the 
letter with quivering hands. 

**T noticed that,’’ said the young viscount. ‘The 
fact that the letter was neither signed nor sealed 
seems to signify that she meant to add more, but for- 
got, in her agitation, to do so. I know her hand- 
writing, Miss Norreys. She wrote that letter. There 
can be no possible room for doubt as to its authenti- 
city. 

He accepted its authorship without hesitation. As 
he declared, he knew the dwriting too well to 
be deceived in regard to it. And, knowing the pen- 
manship, he had accepted the purport of the letter. 
No doubt intruded itself into his mind as to the in- 
tended destination of the missive, It was impossible 
that he should surmise how and why that letter had 
been written. Pietro’s diabolical plan had prospered 


well, 

“T must follow her to London by the first train,” 
said the viscount, w'thout hesitation. ‘She tells 
me not to attempt to find her, yet I believe that she 
must have returned to Mr. Myner’s house, and I shall 
probably find her there !’’ 

“She left the castle on foot, with a hand-bag,”’ 
said the marquis. ‘She must, have departed soon 
after daybreak this morning, for the door by which 
she went out was found unfastened by a servant at 
eight o’clock. She was supposed to be asleep, and 
it was not until noon that the maid who waited upon 
her, and who had overslept herself, went into her 
room and found that the bed had not been slept in 
last night, and that she was gone.” 

“The bed had not been slept in ?” 

; “ No, my lord. Her night was evidently sleep- 
ess, 

Miss Norreys was regarding the marquis with a 
keen and piercing gaze, as if she meant to probe his 
soul to its utmost depths. Did she suspect him of 
harming Gwen? If she did so suspect at first, sho 
was too skilled a student of mankind to entertain the 
idea long. She saw that he had been surprised at 
Gwen’s disappearance—that his surprise and be- 
wilderment were genuine. 

Undoubtedly the girl, stung by the recollection of 
her origin, with some exalted notion of self-sacrifice, 
and deeming herself unworthy to become the wife of 
Lord Chilton, had gone away to her friends with the 
intention of seeing the viscount no more. 

This was a plausible explanation, founded upon her 
lester. There could be no possible caus» for alarm. 


And yet—a strange misgiving invaded the lady’s 
mind and obstinately held ion in spite of all 
her efforts to be rid of it. The matter looked fair 
upon the surface. Herreason was satisfied. But in- 
stinct—the subtle intuitions that set reason at de- 
fiance, and reach out and grasp after truth with wilful 
hands — had taken alarm. She was secretly 
troubled, apprehensive, dissatisfied, and she knew 
not why, 

Still it was clear to her that Lord Darkwood had 
had no hand in the girl’s disappearance, 

Lord Chilton made many inquiries. The Lady 
Georgina, Mrs. Dover, and one or two servants were 
summoned and interrogated. One of the grooms 
who had been sent to Shrewsbury, had returned, 
~~ he had learned nothing in regard to the missing 
girl. 

“She must have gone to London,” said the vis- 
count, placing Gwen’s letter, which he had been again 
perusing, in his pocket. “Yet, from her letter, I 
should judge she meant to avoid those places where 
I would naturally look for her. She cannot have gone 
to Yorkshire.” 

‘ Yorkshire ?” et Lord Darkwood. 

Miss Norreys made a little gesture to Lord Chilton 
which he did not see. 

adh | will telegraph to London and to Penistone at 
once,” said the viscount. “She will certainly com- 
muricate with her friends at one of those places. 
Permit me, my lord, to write my telegrams at your 
desk.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, with pleasure. And I will 
send 8 mounted groom with the telegrams. He could 
ride to Shrewsbury sooner than you could.” 

“Thanks. I will avail myself of your kindnoss.” 

Lord Chilton sat down at the table. His host, in 

whose ears that name Penistone was ringing, stood 
at a little distance secretly agitated. . 
_ The viscount wrote a message to Mrs. Myner, ask- 
ing if her charge had arrived in London, and stating 
that the girl had left Dunholm Castle at an early 
hour of the morning. 

And now arose a difficulty about the signature, 

“ Mrs. Myner has probably never heard of me,” 
said the viscount. “She doesn’t know of my ac- 
guaintance with—with her charge, and she will not 
be md to reply to me.” 

“ Sign my name,” suggested the marquis, promptly. 
“They would expect to hear from —s a f se did 
we py «lg them I would.” 

or ilton passed over the paper and pen, and 
er at appended his own name to the docu- 
men . 

Resuming his pen, the viscount wrote another mes- 

sage— this one to be sent to Mrs. Quillet. 

rd Darkwood, with a strange expression on his 
face, slided nearer his guest, and threw a long, side- 
long glance upon the paper. 
i ue words traced there he read distinctly, as fol- 
OWS: 

“To Mrs. Quitiet, Lonemoor, Penistone, York- 
shire: Miss Winter has lefc her situation. Let me 
know if she communicates with you. Am very 
anxious.” 

To this, Lord Chilton appended his own name with 
a great nisgiving. 

The Quillets had refused to answer his former in- 
quiries aften Gwen, and they would probably not be 
more communicative now than herot< fore. 

Yet he could not rest without informing them of 
Gwen’s movements. 

_ Even if they did not answer it, they might forward 
it to Gwen, who would understand from those few 
words his great unspoken solicitude. 

He enclosed the scrap of paper upon which the 
last mentioned message had been written in an enve- 
7 stood up. 

e uis was standing erect, rigid 
ohmmsteedl , Sa hen ent 

There was something positively ghastly in his 
round, fat visage, and his eyes were full of amaze- 
ment and horror. 

Miss Norreys was staring at him with great vivid 
pa & = or wind equal to his own. 

“ Are you ill, my lord ?” questioned the vis 
astonished at his dumeansiis: eM 
bs No—that is, yes,” answered the marquis, start- 
ing and drawing a long breath. “I beg your pardon, 
my lord. Iam not quite myself. The fatiguo of the 
past two nights begins to tell upon me. I am new 
to society dissipation And this affair coming when 
I find myself so nearly worn ont——”’ 

He broke off abruptly in his easy harangue, as if 
suddenly conscious that he was speaking 

He rang his bell violently, and dispatched a 
mounted groom to Shrewsbury with the two mes- 
sages. 

** Miss Norreys now aross, exclaiming: 

“We will drive on to Shrewsbury, Lord Chilton. 
As Miss Myner walked, we may find her still there. 
We can at least learn if she has been seen at the rail- 
way station.” 





She made her adieux with easy grace, Lord Dark- 





wood escorting her to the door of the waiting carriago 

He returned to his library, and walked to and fre 
with impetuous tread, muttering : 

“The secret is out! That girl I have known as 
Miss Marian Myner is really Gwendoline Winter ! 
She has been in my hoase for six months and I never 
suspected her identity. I must find her! It is for- 
tunate that Pietro never suspected the truth moro 
than myself. No wonder that she resembles the 
Charteris family. Fool—fool thatIam! Why did 
I never suspect who she really is! And she has 
gone away in safety. Ill join too in this search for 
her. I must work in secret. I must outwit Lord 
Chilton—I must not excite Pietro’s suspicions—I 
must be crafty as aserpent. That girl Gwendoline 
Winter—that girl Constance Markham’s child! In- 
telligent, well-bred, a true lady—why she’s dangerous 
to me! Allow Lord Chilton to marry her—never! Al- 
low Pietro to get wind of her true history—never! Her 
existence imperils mine! I must sweep her from my 
path, from the knowledge of all who have ever seen 
or known her, I’ll move heaven and earth but that 
I findher! And when I find her—Aun!” 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


INSPECTION OF LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS IN 
Paris.—The Prefect of the Seine has organised a 
special staff of officials to inspect the lightning con- 
ductors at least twice a year, and to ascertain their 
working condition by means of the most approved 
appliances. Lightning conductors of various forme 
are also to be erected at different points in Paris, for 
the purpose of comparative study ; and observations 
are to be made and recorded as to the state of the 
storm-clouds passing over the capital, and any 
special phenomena which may occur. 

A rew days ago a fly-wheel tree tons weight, 9 ft. 
diameter, cast in one piece, having worked for years 
as part of a steam engine, was laid horizontally on 
two balks of timber in the yard of the West Hartle- 
pool Cement Works; the wheel was left perfect at 
night, and was found next morning fractured in 
several pieces, no person having touched it. The 
day previous the sun’s rays had heated the rim con- 
siderably, and the night being cold, the arms having 
retained but little heat contracted too rapidly, snap- 
ping from the boss and rim of the wheel, 

Coxtinvovus Brakes.—A correspondent who de- 
scribes himself as ‘‘ one who has passed his best days 
on the foot-plate,’’ takes exception to some of Mr, 
Bramwell’s remarks on continuous brakes in his re- 
cent lecture on railway safety appliances. One chief 
point raised is that a continuous brake does not 
‘* skid” the wheels, and so does not wear off portions 
of the wheels and render them polygonal instead of 
round. A continuous brake, says “ Foot-plate,” will 
bring the train up with all its wheels revolving. 
Another point is that if a continuous brake is only 
to be used in cases of emergency (as suggested by 
Mr. Bramwell), the driver does not acquire the habit 
of using it, and so may neglect to employ the power 
in his hands when the necessity arises. 

Woopen PAVEMENTS MADE SUCCESSFUL IN 
Lonpon.—After a su cient comparative trial, the 
contest between grauvite, asphalt, and wood for 
carriage ways has been decided in favour of the last. 
and the recent conclusion of the Corporation of 
London may be regarded as a final confirmation. 
The engineer for the city has shown that before a 
horse falls he may be expected to travel on granite 
132 miles, on asphalt 191 miles, and on wood 446 
miles; and although between the two last materials 
there is a trifling advantage in the cost on the side of 
asphalt, that is much more than counterbalanced in 
other ways. In easy traction and the absence of 
noise there is no comparison between wood and 
granite, and since the surface water has been kept 
out by means of asphalt, wood has become one of 
the most durable of pavements. 

Eevat parts of fine filings of zinc and tin, mixed 
with sufficient mercury to form a thick paste, and 
pulverized when partly hardened, makes an excel- 
lent amalgam for electrical machines. 


Puoto PrintinG PLates.—The following formula 
is for the production of engraved plates by means of 
photography. It is based upon the use of bichroma- 
tised gelatin, the necessary grain being given by 
chloride of calcium. The formula consists of gelatin, 
24 parts; bichromate of ammonia, 4 parts; alcohol, 
72 parts ; chloride of calcium, 4 to 5 parts; water, 
240 parts. This is spread upon glass or other suit- 
able support, and, after exposure and washing, is 
used for the production, by the galvanoplastic method, 
of a plate, from which the prints are pulled in the 
usual manner, 
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Puoro Pruwriuwe Bata.—M. D. Ratti gives the 
following as an economical printing bath, preducing 
excellent results. Nitrate of silver, 40 parts; nitrate 
of ammonia, 40 parts ; white sugar, 40 parts; water, 
1,000 parts, The best production of paper to use 
with this solution is ono very lightly salted, about 2 
parts of salt to 1,000 of albumen being the strength 
mentioned by the author; the toning and subsequent 
operations are the same. as those in general use, 
After the solution has been once used, it is shaken 
up with ten drops of washed animal charcoal, which 
is allowed to remain in the bottle in order to keep it 
colourless. It is strengthened from. time to time by 
the addition of a due quantity of similar solution, but 
containing two and @ half times the proportion of 
silver. 

How To Drsixrect CarrracEs.—The best method 
of disinfecting carriages is to burn one ounce of 
sulphur inside the carriage, the doors and windows 
being closely shut, and the loose cushions stood on 
end. The clothes should be disinfected with sul- 
phurous acid, as in the last case ; except that, if the 
sulphur be burnt in an ordinary room, about four 
ounces of sulphur should be used ; but if possible, the 
clothes should be placed in a chamber of small size, 
or large box, heated by gas or fire, and exposed to a 
temperature of from 230° te 250° Fah. as well as to 
sulphur fumes. Exposure to heat will do, with or 
without the addition of sulphur. Of course nothing 
that will bleach must be exposed to sulphurous acid 
gas, unless the owners are first told that the colour 
of the article will probably be destroyed. 


Dinecr Manuracturs or Soar wiTH SaLt.—If 
grease, fat, or rosin, which are commonly employed 
to make soap, are heated with an excess of common 
salt, ammonia and water, a soda soap separates, 
leaving chloride of ammonia and salt. Thisreaetion 
is the consequence of the. great solubility of ammonia 
soap in ammoniacal water, and the insolubility of soda 
soap in water containing more than $ per cent of 
salt. The ammonia at first unites with fatty acids; 
then the sodium in the salt. exchange places with the 
ammonia in the soap, forming, as.we said, a soda 
soap and chloride of ammonia. It is essential that 
there be an excess of ammonia.and salt. present in 
order that the reaction take. place. One hundred 

arts of grease requires 15 to.20 parts ammonia, 20 to 
30 parts salt, and 200 to 300 of water. 


A Goop Katsomtnzs.—Take-4ibs: Paris) white, 
putin a pail, cover it with cold water, and let it 
stand over night; put into atin kettle a handfull of 
glue, cover with cold water; ia the morning set the 
glue on the stove, and add enough warm water to 
make a quart, and stir until dissolved ; add the glue 
to the Paris white, stir well, and pour in. enough 
warm water to. make a pail three quarters full; then 
add bluing, a little at a time; stir well until it is 
very slightly bluish, Use a good brush; go over 
one place in the. wali until thoroughly wet; if your 
brush dries quickly, add more warm. water, as the 
mixture is too thick; the brush must be kept wet. 


Patent Orvricz.—Several changes. are impending 
in the atrangementsof thisoffiee. An order has just 
appeared which putsan end tothe abridgments of 
provisional specifications which have since 1866 been 
required from each applicant with his: provisional 
specification, This will be aslight relief to the in- 
ventors, and itis only an official acknowledgment 
of a fact that has long been obvious to all coacerned, 
that these so-called abridgments were quite useless for 
any purpose whatever, This order took effect 
on the Ist of July. Notice is also given that in future 
the drawings accompanying specifications will be re- 
produced by photo-lithography, and the copies of the 
origiuals filed for the purpose of reproduction are, 
after the 30th June, to be sent in in a condition such 
that they may be copied by means of photography, 
It is understood that it isintended to make a con- 
siderable reduction in the scale on which the drawings 
are published, with the object of economising space 
and lessening the cost of printing, 

A Rattway Tra Lirteo sy Winp.—The St. 
Louis and New Orleans express train was struck by 
a tornado soon after passing Neoga, Ill, at 5.15 p.m., 
May 6, 1876. Mr. W. K. Ackerman, General Au- 
ditor of the road, who was on the train, said that he 
first saw the smoke stack of the locomotive sailing 
off through theair. “The next instant’ the whole 
train was lifted on one side; and though moving at 
the speed of 25 miles per hour, the cars ran some dis. 
tance on the left hand trucks, the right hand trucks 
being lifted into the air. Then, with a terrible shock, 
the cars went over to the eastward, falling clear of 
the track, and stopping almost instantly on striking 
the ground. The whole damage was done so in- 
stantaneously that no one had time to prepare for 
the crash, nor could it possibly have been avoided.” 














The passengers and employees were badly bruised,, 
but only one, a sman, was dangerously im- 
jared. 

How To Drive & Four-rm+Hano.—There is no 
circumst of greater importance, remarks Lord 
William Lennox, as tending to the plessure and 
facility with which horses are driven than that of 
putting them well together ; this, of coarse, applies 
toa four-horse team. By this term the due regula- 
tion of the harness and the most appropriate place 
for each horse are implied. If properly attended to, 
it is wonderful the ease with which four horses may 
be driven, compared with the effort—in some cases 
risk—consequent upon an injudicions and wnskilfal 
disposition of the appointments. With regard tothe 
team, a little extra power in the wheel-horses is 
desirable, inasmuch as they have a greater portion of 
labour to perform in holding back the vehicle down- 
hill; while the high-couraged and free-goers will be 
most advantageously driven as leaders. Practice 
alone will render a mana proficient in driving four 
horses. To explain the proper mode of handling 
“the ribbons,” except by actual exanrple, is not'an 
easy task ; and the attempt to give hints from which 
the *‘ sine qua non ” of. a good coxchman—hands —are 
to be acquired, is stiil more difficult. A few general 
remarks may, however, not be out of place The 
position of the hand and arm bas mach todo with 
appearance, and a vast deal more with the art of 
driving The lefé hand should be. carried’ nearly 
parallel with the elbow, covering about one-third of 
the body; in that position it is ready for ths imme~ 
diate aid of the right whenever tie two are required, 
which in. bearing to the right or left of the road, or 
in turning, is. generally the case; as likewise in 
shortening the hold of the reins, The right hand 
should at all times be kept as free as possible, soas to 
be able to make a judicious use of the whip when re- 
quired, A good month is essential to comfort and 
safety; it enables:a. horse to be guided simply by a 
turn of the wrist. Many a good mouth, however, 
has been spoilt by the heavy, dead pull of am imex- 
perienced driver. 

ButtTzr GLopuiss iy Mitx.—It is probable that 
many amateur microscopists are not aware that butter 
globules can be seen in milk' immediately on its 
leaving the cow. A drop of milk examined with a 
pretty high power sbows many thousands of the 
globules floating about inthe fluid. These are rather 
lighter than the fluid itself, and they gradually rise 
to the top, forming cream. After being dashed 
against each other for a time (or churned, as the 
term is), they adhere together, and we have batter, 








THE LANGUAGE OF THE HANDS. 
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Ir has been remarked, whether truly or not I 
leave physiologists to decide, that as coincidence of 
character unites souls in the bonds of friendship, so 
bodies receive the most lively pleasure, when the 
corresponding parts of each come in contact with 
one another; that the eye, for instance, delights 
most to meet the eye; the hand to grasp the hand; 
the lips to press the lips, etc. 

This observation. may be pregnant with unsus- 
pecting results ; it may, perhaps, afford a clue to 
the solutions of the problems of sympathy and an+ 
tipathy: let it for the present cordtet us to the 
subject of conversing by means of the hands: 

In love, it is well n, everything is eccentric, 
every word a mystery, every little assurance an 
oath, every little untruth a perjury: Ordinary peo- 
ple can only speak by opening their mouths, and 
moving the tongue.and lips; lovers,.on the:contrary, 
converse with their eyes, the forehead, the whole 
face, nay, even with their hands, A timid lover 
has, perhaps, never yet opened his mouth; but a 
gentle pressure of the hand.has betrayed his heart 
to the beloved object. i 

Those hands of a lover, which at the first. inter: 
view do nothing but twista hat, show bashfulness, 
and respectful timidity; but those which do nothing 
at all, announce indolence.. When two hands, whose 
owners belong to different. sexes, cordially press 
each other, they speak at that moment so much, it 
would require a volume.to express it all in words: 
their hearts start into their fingers, and every finger 
is transformed into a tongue. 

In this manner two friends silently tell each other 
the most affectionate things, Often when twolovers 
are annoyed by the presence of a rigid mother or 
guardian, they secretly squeeze each other’s' hands, 
and then whisper to each other ‘“‘what a pity wa 
are not alone!” 

The lavguage of the eyes, so highly extolled by 
the poets, certainly has its advantage, but yetis far 
inferior to the language of the hands. In the dark 
it cannot be employed at all. 

It is attended to be sure with no noise, but a deaf 
person may hear it, and to none but tha blind it is 
intelligible; to every one, on tho contrary, who can 











only half see, it but too readily betrays.itself.. When 
a lover ventures for the first time togzasp the hand 
of his charmer, she either withdrawsit,.and that is 
as much as to say, “I have ne heart for you,” or 
she suffers it, which is the same.as.if she eaid, ‘Ho 
whom I permit to touch my band may hope also to 
touch my heart.” 

In lovers’ quarrels indeed.the hand is withdrawn 
to express anger, but soon extended again in token 
ie a gg be od. can tell all that 2 y 
the hand, which ano 8 conveying, to the li 
have a kiss imprinted upon. it? oo 

This is done either slowly or hastily, either with 
trembling, or boldly, and expresses. civility or re- 
apect, gratitude or love. 

Two hands are folded. together—their owner 
prays; the folded hands. are raieed—he. solicits 
something ; they are rubbed one against. the: other 
—he is impatient. 

In many cases this does not require the whole 
hand; a few fi » OF even & single one: being 
sufficient to make themselves understood.. The 
raised finger threatens, when bent. it. beckons, when 
extended it points, 

Two fingers 2 rte the snap, a sign: of content 
or defiance. The hand givés—the hand receives : 
both speak aloud. The first. ia icular proves 
the goodness of the heart of the giver, aa well as the 
merit of the receiver. 

The hand dikewise answers by a repulsive motion. 
A finger placed upon the lips inculcates diseretion. 
The ancients represented the God of Silenee in this 
attitude. How. they have represented Venus, every 
ae a a aes eo Goddess say, “I am 

ashful.’* 

The Graves take each other by. the hand, as much 
as to say—* We ought to beinvisible.” Two hands 
—s grasping other are the symbol of fide- 


The clinched fist. bespeaks rage and ones 
hollowed hand'‘implores alms—the hand laid upon 
the heart protests—the hand’ upon the forehead 
thinks—the hand behind the ear expresses difficul- 
ties—the forefinger of the hand Iaid across that of 
the other, speaks the language of scorn and malicious 
joy—the F seer of the forefinger pressed against the 


point of the thumb, and then whipped to the nose, 
is the of the profoundest contempt. Ina 
word, there is searcely a sentiment which the hand 


is not capable of expressing, aud it isnot only com- 
pletely supplies the place of the mouth in speaking, 
but also, rather imperfectly in kissing—for when 
the lips cannot approach the beloved objeot, the 
hand throws kisses to her. 
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How Hinpo0o Girts ane made: Prerrr:; — The 
Hindoo girls ave graceful aud exquisitely formed. 
From their earliest childhood they are acoustomed to 
carry burdenson their heads, wator for family 
use is always brought by the girls in cartherm jare, 
carefully poised in-this way. This exercise is said 
to strengthen the muscles of the back, while the 
chest is thrown forward. No crooked’ backs are seen 
in Hindostan. Dr, Heury Spry, one of the company’s 
medical officers, says that “ this exercise of carrying 
amall vessels of water on the head might be advan- 
tageously introdaced into our boarding schools and 
private families, and that it might entirely supersede 
the present machinery of dumbbells, buck boaeds, 
skipping-ropes, etc. The young lady ought to be 
taught to carry the jar as these Hindoo women do, 
without ever touching it with her hands.” The same 
practice of carrying water leads to precisely the same 
results fn-the so of’ Spain and in the south of 
Italy asin India. A Neapolitan female peasant will 
carry on her head a vessel full of water to the very 
brim over’ rough road and not spill a drop of it; 
and the acquisition of this art or knack gives her the 
same erect andelastic gait, and the same, expanded 
chest and well-formed back and shoulders. 

Ams to Sscret Porsoninc.—We: thiak it will 
be the opinion of all who i the inf 
conduct displayed by Vance, that bis. punishment 
falls far short of hig deserts.. The selling of medical 
or scientific knowledge for. effecting secret murder, 
and preventing as far as possible detection, is no 
ordinary crime. It strikes at the root of all confidence 
in medical men ;,and, although.we do not think, in 
this case, that the medical profession can be degraded 
by the act of one not a:member of it, it clearly shows 
to what evil purposes this kind of knowledge may be 
directed, where there is a want of principleand a 
strong desire for gain. 

Nationan TRatnixe ScHoow For Music.—The 
Scholarships founded by Sir Titus: Sait Burt., and 
the town of Bradford, have been awarded to Mr. 
Frederick Cliffe and Mr. CO, Marshall. There were 
six candidates, 

Wuar is pleasanter these nice mornings than get- 
ting up and taking a sunrise walk of four or five miles 
vefore breakfast? Nothing, certainly, unless it is 
lying in bed and thinking abont it. 
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HISTORY OF MAGNETISM., 


THe earliest references to the properties of the 
magnet.occur in the annals of the Qliinese nation, 
who used it as a meang of guiding the, arer over 
the vast and, trackless plains. of Eastern Asia, long 
before it was applied to maritime p’ To the 
Emperor Hoang-Ti, who lived 2 years. before 
our era, is attributed theinvention of a chariot, upon 
which stood an elevated figure pointing to the south, 
independently of any position. of the chariot. 

Nearly ten centuries after we find the learned 
Tchéou-Koung: presenting and teaching the use of 
the tchi-nankiu, or chariot indicating the eouth, to 
some envoys from Youa-tchang, a southern maritime 
province, 

The compass or, as itiaeven now calledin Chinese, 
tchi-ndn, appears to have. been first used at sea by 
this remark: nation about the third century of 
our era, during the Tsin dynasty, 

When the compass, became known in Burope ia 
disputed ; Gilbert refers its introduction to Mareo 
Polo. about 1260, but: it is probable that earlier ac- 
counts of it were brought:from the Kast. by the cra- 
saders, an accurate description of it oceurring in a 
poem entitled “‘ La Bible,” written by the minstrel 
Guiot de Provence, about:the year 1190, A Latin 
letter ascribed to Peter Adsiger, 1269, preserved 
among the manuscripts of the university: of Leyden, 
contains the following: remark om the declination of 
the needle : 

“ Take notice that the magnet ag well as theneedle 
that has beem touched by it, does not point exactly 
to the poles, but that partof: it which ia reckoned to 
point to the south déelimes a little to the west; and 
that part which looks towards ‘the north inclinos as 
much to the east. The exact quantity of this: decli- 
nation I have found, after numerous experiments, to 
be five degrees.” 








THE AIM OF LIFE. 


Tue chief ambition of most young men of intelli- 
gence and energy, on enteriug:the great field of the 
world, is to accumulate money enough to enablethem 
to retire from business, and pass the » yoars of 
life in quiet comfort.. 

On a minute inquiry as.to the meaniag they attach 
to that expression, it will be found that it is to have 
a plenty of everything, except that of having aplenty 
to do of what is necessary to be done. They want 
to be placed in:s position which wil? allow them todo 
something, anything; or nothing, according to the in- 
clination of the moment, 

This is an aim atonce narrow-minded, selfish, and 
dangerous; dangerous to soul, body, and’ estate ; 
dangerous alike to-social’position, and tomora} charac- 
ter. That very activity, energy, and surprise which 
enablesa man to “retire ona fortune” at fifty; and 
be compelled to do comparatively nothing, will as 
certainly make a wreck of mind and body, as that the 
fleetest locomotive in the world will: be, shivered to 
atoms if it is instantaneausly arrested’ in its pro- 
gress. 

But there is-ttis difference between man and ma- 
chinery; the magnificent engine may be gradually 
brought to a perfect staudstill,and cau be. pnt in 
notion again to accomplish other labours new and 

rand; not so with the machinery of the mind; in 
its “ connections ” with a material body it has ac- 
quired a “‘ momentum.”’ in half a, century's progress, 
4 habit of action, which can not.be arrested, oan not 
be brought to. a.dead stand, to a. position of having 
hothing to do, and doing nothing, without the wreck 
of mind or ruin.of body, if indeed not both, 

The only way in which a man can “retire.on a 
fortune’”’ with safety, with. comfort, with, happiness 
and honour, is to lay hia plans se, that;his;time shall 
be fully and compulsorily occupied in, advancing, the 
well-being of others, in every. way. compatible;with 
safety of his own fortune and health. 





DO YOU BLAME HER? 


A seavtirur, rolling liteountry. Green hills 
that rolling away turned from blue to purple, until 
- finally melted’ into a distant purple mountain 

ine. 

Blue Vale was the name of the Hicks place, situ- 
ated in a hollow of the hills. 

Strangers who came there for the summer often 
wondered why the house bad not been built on the 
crest of one of the many hills; but the Hicks’s 
themselves were contented with the situation as it 


was. 

All the better for them when their summer boarders 
had gone back to their snug: winter homes, and 
they were left to contend with the sharp blasts that 
blew down from the mountains, 


They were glad enough to be in a hollow then ! 
The first year that they took boarders was the year 
that old Mr. Hicks, having gone on his neighbour 
Judah Simpson’s note lost fourteen hundred 
ata clean sweep. 

Some of us spend two or three times that amount 
in the course of a year, and think nothing of it ; but 
to old Mr. Hicks this sum represented the earnings 
of a long life. 

He owned only a small farm, and he had had always 
a rather expensive family. 

He had not saved much money. ‘This, because he 
spent freely. 

He had given two of his beys a college education, 
and sent his only daughter te an excellent school. 

Afterwards he had not begrudged. money to give 
them all a start in life, when Joe had gone into busi- 
ness, and Jim had studied law, and Martha had gone 
housekeeping in the city. 

His eldest son had always lived on the farm, and 
had married when his a ry lads, while 
they were still comparatiwelly poor fo 

There was no question of menllegsedmeation when 
this son Charles was a boy. 

When he died his wife andj/herlittle girl went on 
living at Blue Vale. 

Then Mrs. Charles: Hicks died. 

Little Esther was only four ycars old when she was 
thus left an 

She grew up, however, not to miss either a father’s 
or a mother’s care. 

Gran’ma Hicks was one of those frequent instances 
of unselfish motherhood that keep the heart of hu- 
manity young and sweet ; it washer constant study 
to make Esther happy and contemted. 

As for gran’pa-he was) a. taeitarn, reserved old 
man, tat he never failed to. remember his little 

nddanghterin act rather by weed. 
orale never filed ofa ridte-the barn in harvest- 


| time, 


Any country child cam tel you what exquisite 


| pleasuresvthese rides ares. 


He j make up the exeitements of farm life, 

Still, to my thinking, thepeenstitute the excite- 

nee that never 
ag. ‘ 
tt was no wonder that Basia wasa happy child, 

when it was the daily eareef twe good, devoted old 

people to make herso. 

" To Soman, AaEeneT™ aud very unintel- 
ect 

Her range of ‘was narrow, 

It did net take to satisfy her, She had no 
aspirations,no ambitions. 4 

So, until she was sixteen years old, she lived on at 
Blue Vale. 

It so happened that there was a very good district 
school near by, where one could receive a fair educa- 
tion, 

Essie begged hard not to be sent away from home, 
and soit was agreed to humour her, 

Her grandparents talked it over, and decided that 
a year or two at school in the city would supply 
any deficiencies in her early education. 

They had even decided what this should be, and 
made arrangements with theirdaughter Martha that 
Essie should make her home with her during the 
school session, when—the loss befell Mr. Hicks of 
which I told you. 

This fourteen hundred pounds had been the nest- 
egg laid by for old age. 

It was all they had in case illness should overtake 
either of them. 

When Mr. Hicks was too old to work, he had pro- 
posed to live on this. 

Now they must try to make another provision for 
the coming rainy day. 

‘“Phee knows, father, we can fill the house, any 
summer, with boarders,” was Mrs. Hicks’ sugges- 


tion. 

“Thad thought of that. But thee and Essie would 
wear out your lives. Thee isn’t used to putting up 
with strange folks’ whims.” 

“don’t think it would break my heart to try 
it} any'way. Then, if it doesn’t pay, and I haven’t 
the strength for it, we can think up something 
else. Anything but to come upon the boys and 
Mattie in our oldage. It’s as much as they can do to 
look out for themselves, as many little mouths as they 
all three have to fill.” 

Here Essie came by, followed by a little flock of 
ducks, whom she proceeded to feed, taking a seat on 
the step of the porch for this purpose. 

The old people were in the sitting-rorm. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and gran’ ma’s Bible was 
oper on her lap. 

“Here it is, May. If we advertise right off, we 
may fill the house by the time warm weather comes,” 
pursues gran’ma, “I look at it in this way, father: 
If we can make enough in summer off our boarders 
to live on the next winter, why then we can be 
laying by all the while from the farm.” 





Mr. Hicks got up aud walked up and down. 


the pleasures that mever} pic 





“Tt’s very hard for you to go to work in your old 

ge.”” 

“Tt’ll only be for four months or so. Essie, child, 
see here. Your gran’paand I are consulting about 

that concerns you, too.” 

Then they told her. 

Essie was a very practical thing. She looked at 
the subject in all its bearings. 

The Applebys, on the next farm, had always taken 
boarders, and done very well, too, 

She rapidly reviewed their plan of operations. 

** We should have to have another girl,” she said. 
TI could take care of the dairy, and that would givo 
Margaret more time for the kitchen. Gran’ma, I’ll 
you who [think we could get for the second girl— 
Margaret’s niece. She told me the other day she 
wanted to live out this summer.” 

Gran’pa sighed. So it was going to be, after all. 
Gran’ma sighed too, 

“ You'll be a great help to me, Essie. You have a 
very level little head. Well, to-morrow we’ll see 
about the preliminaries.” 

Essie went. off cute to finish feeding her ducks, 
who meanwhile been chucking i 

She concluded task more soberly thamshe had 
ae it, but withmo very perceptible difference in 


/ manner. 
‘The news of the eliange im their lives thathad jus: 
come to her chisily implied a good dewk more work 


She did nct mind this very much. Why should 


She was youngsevemteen next month. She rather 
liked work for its stir and motion. 

All that she regretted in the matter: wax the carc 
that would devolve upon her gramdimether. If she 
os could assume the greater part.of this xesponsi- 
bility! 

Through these-reflections ran an underemzrent of 
remonstrance with her feathered charge. 

How greedy they were, am Bewe Hungry they 


were! 
She wondered did ducks ever: te eat ? 
_At all hours of the: dag they were g and 


ys th {didn® emoagh! Really, if 
I didn’t feed you I should think you never 
Pe 

en, P' z 

“ Come now, and take your baih.” 

Whereupon she proceeded down the steep path 
that led tothe spring- house. 

A clear spring of water bubbled aver a pile of 
rocksintea pool. 

The elear stream flowed through the spring-house, 
and them widened again. imtoaduek-poud where the 
ducks were accustomed te disport themselves. 

They all waddled now into the and Essio 
seated. herself beside it, and their ablu- 
tions. 

The ablutions of a duck are alwaysan amusing 
spectacle. 

They appear to greater advantage in the. water 
than on land. 

They swim, they dive, they turn summersaults in 
the water, until one is surprised to see them come up 
again head foremost, after all. 

Essie had witnessed these sights many times; but 
she enjoyed them immensely, nothwithstanding, on 
this the fiftieth occasion. 

Then she walked into the dairy and surveyed the 
scene of her future greatness. 

In the trough filled with running water were jars 
of milk and tubs of butter. 

In an adjoining room were the churns, cans of 
butter-milk, cloths spread out. to dry, which Mar- 
garet would uso when she churned’ to-morrow, pans 
of rich, deep cream. 

Margaret was a model dairywoman. 

Essie’s heart warmed to the work, just as an avtist 
warms to exertion at sight of some other artisi’s pic- 
ture or statue. 

“TI mean to have some butter-pats,’’ she said. to 
herself. ‘Ours are worn around the edges. I don't 
think it would be an extravagance, I think cones 
are so pretty on pats of butter.” 

Such were her ambitions. 

Then Margaret rang the tea-bell. This meal was 
served all the year round at sundown; and, in fact, 
the sun was even now sinking below the horizou’s 
edge. 

Essie answered the summons -holding her sun- 
bonnet.on her arm meanwhile, as she'rau up the little 
hill to the house. 

She was not a pretty girl at all, and certainly she 
was not made more beautiful by any of the adorn- 
ments of dress. 

Acalico dress and a calico sun-bonnet, with her 
hair plated in braids down her back. 

Not rouch like the heroine of a story, do you say ? 

Well, Ido not insist upon her being our heroine. 
I give you yonr choice of two. ey? 

The next day Mrs, Hicks. took those preliminary 
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«teps she had alluded to, in reference to the summer 
©.mpaign. 

Margaret's niece agreed to come to them; gran’pa 
wrote out two advertisements, one fer the county 
paper, one for a paper published in a neighbouring 
city. 

He and Essie made the mailing of these the occa- 
sion for a drive into the village. 

The very day after the advertisements were pub- 
lished came letters of inquiries. 

Other letters of inquiry followed. 

Dear old Mrs. Hicks discovered that she could fill 
her house without any difficulty. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, she was new at this busi- 
ness, and not aware that there are boarders and 
boarders. 

That single gentlemen ranked first in point of de- 
sirability, then single ladies, then man and wife, 
and — children were above all to be avoided and 
denied. 

As a matter of course, Mrs. Hicks’ first appli- 
cants allincluded this latter obnoxious class. 

Gran'ma’s motherly heart, moreover, warmed to the 
prospect of boarding Mrs. Green’s four little girls 
vnd Mrs. Clark’s two half-grown boys. However, 
virtue met with its unusual reward, after she had 
agreed to receive the Greens and the Clarks, since a 
Miss Penn applied for rooms, who was of the desirable 
spinster class. 

And finally a young man madean application, who 
give the name of George Vane, and for reference 
neationed their own Martha--Mrs. Mills—whose 
husband’s cousin he was. 

he Clarks came first. 

Poor little Mrs. Clark, who always had to go into 
the country in summer because the hot city air was 
poison to her delicate children, had been snubbed 
within an inch of her life by boarding-house keepers, 
until she had grown to entertain a half notion that 
it was a disgrace to be the mother of four little girls. 

How surprising it was to be told that gran’ma loved 
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little girls, and that Essie never thought it any 
trouble to “do’’ for children! 

She was so oppressed by gratitude that it actually 
took away her appetite when gran’ma, with her own 
hands, concocted messes for thechildzen, and pressed 
them to eat their fill. 

There was a kind of sweet gruel made of ground 
rice, which the little Clarks thought the most de- 
lightful fare in the world. 

Farther on in the gummer this delightful mess 
would be varied for them by their hostess with hot 
peach turnovers, made in fantastic shapes. 

Those who recall their own childhood can testify 
to the fact that the shape of a cake or pie has 
always much to do with a child’s enjoyment of it. 

As to the Green boys, they helped gran’pa in the 
field. They enjoyed the delights of harvesting; 
they raked, they stacked, they tossed hay. Or they 
went fishing or gunning ; and Essie put them up such 
lunches as only a boy’s appetite could have done full 
justice to. 

Such generous lunches! Lunches that left no 
hunger in the bottom of the basket. 

Miss Penn proved aimless and selfish, and neat as 
wax. 

Mr. Vane was a charming young man, whom every 
nw fell in love with and did their best to 
spoil. 

He was a writer by profession; he was out of 
health, and had come into this deep green country 
for change of air and complete relaxation, before 
buckling down to the inevitable wiuter work again, 
At first he was listless and languid, through sheer 
weakness, 

Then it was that the women, one and all, fell into 
the habit of spoilidg him. 

His large, dreamy hazel eyes appealed for sympathy 
and kindness. 

Essio fell into this habit with the rest. She 
guessed at Mr. Vane’s favourite dishes; she devised 
new ones that “would be good for him;” she 








humoured him when he was cn, Mas low in his 
mind, and laughed and joked with when he was 
in good spirit. 

Under this judicious course of treatment George 
steadily mended—in health, that is; I am not at all 
sure that so much petting would have been good for 
any ordinary male mortal, in other ways. 

He had scarcely noticed Essie at first. In truth, 
he regarded her as akind of upper servant, what 
with her being so constantly busied in domestic 
matter, and her very simple dress. 

Once or twice, with a start, he recalled the fact 
that she was actually his cousin’s niece. A kind of 
family connection. 

But he did not believe Cousin Martha Mills had 
ever been as dowdy as that. 

One night he was smoking a cigar on the lawn, 
under a spreading chestnut-oak, and planning a 
magazine story. It was bright moonlight. Essie 
came out of the house singing, and ran down the 
— hill I have already described to the spring- 

ouse. 

She had a white pitcher in her hand, which she 
proceeded to fill at the spring. 

George Vane threw away his cigar, and followed 
her down into the quiet, shadow-haunted little dell. 

Essie started, and gave a surprised little scream. 
Then: 

“Oh! it’s you.” 

“ Who did you suppose it was?” 

“TI don’t know. Only it was so quiet here—” 

“ That you screamed on general principles ?’’ 

Essie had filled her pitcher by this time, and now 
stood before him, smiling frankly. 

“T don’t know what you mean.”’ 

“Tasked if you screamed because you liked to 
scream ?”! 

“Of course not. Youstartled me.’ 

“How sorry I am! Whois it who has hydro- 
a and requires water at this time of the 
night ?” 

‘ Miss Penn likes a drink of spring-water be‘ore 
she goes to bed.”’ 

“ Before she retires you mean.”’ 

This in quite a fair illustration of Miss Penn’s 
manner. 

Essie imprudently laughed. 

“I don’tsee why she can’t come for it herself, 
then,” pursued Vane. “Do you take this stroll 
every night ?” 

“ Yes, every night. Why, it’s nothing. Ilike to 
come.” ., 

“Well, I henceforth constitute myself your es- 
cort. So, if you will take the trip, you shall have 
some one to share the peril.” 

Essie was half way up the hill by this time. 

“I shall be very aad to have you come; but Iam 
not in the least afraid. Why, I know every inch of 
ground in this old place. Nothing ever happens 
here. That is, nothing has happened for yearsa—not 
since I was ten years y 

“What was it Ragpened then ?” 

“ Oh, it is such a long story !” 

“But I like long stories.”’ 

“ Miss Penn is waiting for her water.” 

** Give it to her, and then come back. I haven’ta 
soul to talk to, and I’m tired of listening to the frogs 
and locusts.” 

“Well, I’ll see. If gran’ma doesn’t want me.” 

She came back after a while, and stood in the door- 
way, with her hands clasped and her head a little on 
one side, a half-smile on her face. 

There was a pleasant, reflective air about her that 
Vane found very attractive. 

He started forth from the shade of his chestnut- 
oak when hv saw her. 

7 Ah, I’mso glad you’vecome! Where shall we 
sit ?”” 

‘*T think the pleasantest place on moonlight nights 
is that hill behind the house, There isa big stone 
there under a cherry-tree.” 

© Will youshow me the way ?”’ 

Through the garden, if garden it were—flowers 
grew unreadily in that rocky country; through tho 
gate; across the road; through another gate that 
led into a field that climbed to a cherry orchard. 

The orchard surveyed a fine expanse of billowy 
sweeps of hills stretching away into the far moun- 
tains. 

Thestone alluded to by Essie commanded the 
finest view in the neighbourhood. 

It lay just without the spreading branches of tho 
cherry-tree, and answered as an observatory of tho 
sky as well as of the earth. 

Essie and George seated themselves, and Essie did 
the honours of the place with simple loquacity ; the 
names of the different farmers in the neighbourhood ; 
the distances from this and that town; the height of 
this peak, that peak. 

From things terrestrial they passe. to things celes- 
tial, ; 

On this subject George possessed the more varied 





information. 
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He told Essie about the planets and constella- 
tions. 

He popularized certain astronomical theories for 
her benefit, 

He traced out Cassiopha, Lyra, Ursa Major, with 
a deeper interest than > had felt for years, 

in fact, it would have been difficult not to feel an 
interest in the great outspread map above him, pal- 
pitating and panting, even had not Essie been at 
his side full of interest, eager to hear all he had to 
tell. 

“TI hope I shall be able to remember some of those 
hard names!’’ Essie said. ‘‘I wish they had easier 
names, I like to know who they are; just asI like 
to know the names of the flowers,”’ 

Then George gave her the English names of the 
constellations. 

He had a fancy for effect, and he had given her 
the benefit at first of the more imposing nomencla- 
ture. 

Essie was reassured. She devoted herself to the 
subject with ardour. 

It was not long before she knew as much as George 
himself, 

It was here that George and she gradually spent 
all her evenings. 

Such happy evenings as they were for Essie! At 
all events she never had. 

All that superficially clever George Vane had to 
tell ker came to her with the force of a new revela- 
tion. 

She felt herself undergoizg a mental transforma- 
tion— although she would never have so expressed 
it. 

She was learning to think. 

Some women are absolutely incapable of any kind 
of development without outward sympathy. Essie 
was one of these. 

Because George was fond of books and was well- 
educated, she acquired a fancy for these same things. 
George Vane exercised in this way a life-long in- 
fluence over her. 

She would never be a perfectly ignorant little 
country-girl again. 

From the time that she and George sat together on 
that knoll through long moon-lighted and star- 
lighted hours, she acquired a taste for reading which 
never left her. 

Otherwise, no doubt, she would always have been 
abundantly satisfied with churning, and skimming 
milk, and poultry-tending all the rest of her life! 

She was by no means silent herself, during these 
evenings. 

She talked with the simplicity of a child. George 
fully appreciated the charm of her directness and 


na ess, 
He was in the mood—he was a man of moods—to 
be pleased with just this kind of thing. 

e told himself that after all what a man wanted 
chiefly in a woman was childlike docility and 
obedience. 

Moreover, he was by no means blind to Essie’s 
perfections as a housewife. 

He saw that no biscuit ever came on the table so 
flaky and light as those made by her hands. 

He could always tell her coffee from Margaret’s at 
the first sniff, 

And such sponge-cakes as she could toss up! 

And such golden butter as came out of the dairy 
she presided over! 

George was by no means insensible to the comforts 
= life, as, in truth, men of his stamp are not apt to 


He was & poor man, and he would not be able to 
afford the laxury of well-trained servants. 

It was, therefore, a matter of moment to him that 
if he married, his wife should be able to order her 
household with diligence, 

It has been insisted upon for so very long that 
there is a great deal in the law of propinquity, that 
I suppose there must be. 

Certainly, George would not have been very likely 
to take much notice of Essie under other circum- 
stances. 

But being thrown with her, day in, day out, hesaw 
her at her best, and before the summer was over he 
had persuaded himself that he was in love with her. 

When he asked her to marry him, Essie felt as 
—_ the ground were giving way under her 

eet, 

George seemed to her a superior being. It seemed 
such an immense condescension on his part to want 
to marry her! And she told him so witha few tears 
and many blushes. 

And George put his arm around her, thinking all 
the better of her for her diffidence, and for the 
justice she did himself, and told her that she was 
presiiely what he needed to make him perfectly 

appy. ' 

So it was the old, old story all over again. The 
earth was illumined with heavenly radiance. Heaven 
came down to earth indeed, as far as Essie was con- 
cerned; I suppose that those days when Love gilds 


and crimsons all things with its gory, are, in truth, a 
foretaste of heaven. 

Upon the whole, Essie was very much more trans- 
ported than George. 

It was not in his nature to be carried away by any 
thing, much less by an absorbing passion. But as 
for Essie, she adored the lover who had, as it were, 
stepped out of a fairy tale. 


“ His least'finger-touch 
Gave her enough to think on the day through.” 


It was the genuine thing with her, at all events. 

Gran’ma Hicks was very much pleased. She, after 
all the rest of the world, was fond of George Vane, 
agg was doubly fond of him for being fond of her 

sie. 

She and gran’pa talked the matter over, with a 
sigh of relief that their little girl would not be left 
to fight the battle of life alone, when they were 
gone, 

They planned how they would send her to her new 
home well provided for. “But we will keep her 
with us as long as we can,” gran’ma added. ‘ What 
would I do without the dear little soul ?”’ 

For the matter of that, although George Vane had 
asked Essie to marry him, there was no question of 
an immediate wedding. 

On the contrary, he gave it to be distinctly under- 
stood that he was too poor to think of being married 
at present. aR 

He and Essie were “ engaged to be married.” 

When early autumn came, George went back to his 
work in the city. 

Essie returned to the quieter life that she had 
led before it was invaded by the busy cares of 


boarders. 

The little Clarks and the young Greens actually 
shed tears at parting, and little Mrs. Clark, when she 
kissed Essie good-bye, told her that she would always 
finda warm welcome in her home, wherever that 
home might be. 

Upon the whole, the summer’s experiment had been 
a great success. 

he half of it at least was owing to Essie, although 
Essie in her modesty never dreamed that such was 
the case. 

In truth, Essie was too much occupied with writing 
to George, after he went, and in working him an ela- 
borate Christmas present, to have any thoughts to 
bestow on her own self. 

At first these letters to George occupied the greater 
part of her time, . 

She had not the pen of a ready writer, and it had 
béen agreed that they should write to each other 


twice a week, 

This George did at‘first; butafter only a month or 
so, he mailed a letter to his little country sweetheart 
once a week instead. 

He was so busy, he explained, that it was really an 
effort for him to put pen to paper. 

Nevertheless Essie kept to her part of the agree- 
ment; nay, even after George allowed a longer and 
a longer interval to elapse between his letters, she 
indited those laborious epistles of hers every Wed- 


nesday and every Sunday. 
y, to town, an article 


Soon after George returned 
which he had had published in the Midland Monthly 
attracted much favourable comment. It was copied 
and quoted. 

One or two men of good standing in the world of 
letters tendered him their congratulations. - 

Mrs. Hunter, who was semi-literary herself, and 
fond of literary people, invited him to dinner. 

Quite a large party. Mrs, Hunter presented him 
to her niece, whom he took out. A tall, slim girl in 
a stylish blue silk dress, who impressed him as being 
as stylish as her dress, To be sure, George was unso- 
phisticated in the ways of the world, and a little 
style went a very great way with him. 

He had no means of judging that Lizzie Summer’s 
advantages hitherto had not been greater than poor 
little Elsie’s ; she was afarmer’s daughter, and had 
always lived on the old homestead until last year, 
when her father had died, and had left her a modest 
patrimony, 

Then she had come to town to live. 

She was so unfashionable that she cid not even 
know that society was shocked at her being dressed 
to-night in blue instead of black! 

She talked wel!. It has been frequently remarked 
that most keen-witted women do talk well. 

She talked books, and George had met so few 
bright women that this one wasa source of profound 
delight to him. 

She quoted poetry. She had a bright, arch way 
about hertkat pointed her remarks, even if they 
were not to the last degree original. Upon the whole, 
perhaps she was original. 

This may have been her strong point. She had 
educated herself, and so far as there is anything new 
under the sun, she may be said to haye been that new 


thing. 





g 
** Won’t you come and see me ?”’ she asked George, 





when he said good-bye that night in the parlour, 

George blushed, stammered. Ho was very green, 
undoubtedly, It was on the tip of his tongue to re- 
ply, “I am an engaged man, miss; I do not visit 
young ladies” —for that was his thought—but 
some beneficent instinct restrained him, Lizzie was 
rather flattered than otherwise by his blush. She 
smiled. 

**Do you mean to say that you will not come ?” 

‘* Certainly I will come,” said George, promptly, 
crossing the rubicon, 

He got on famously with Lizzie Summer after that. 
In fact, there was abundant cause for sympathy 
between them. She was intensely interested in his 
pursuits, and was perfectly frank in telling him so. 
George fell into the habit of asking her opinion of 
what he wrote. He showed her his verses, especi- 
ally, before they were published, and Lizzie learned 
them by heart, and copied them into her common- 
place book, side by side with the poems of Mr. 
Whittier and Mr. Longfellow. It was impossible that 
George should not be flattered. 

George came and went,and Mrs, Hunter made him 
welcome—Lizzie’s home was with her for the pre- 
sent—and did her best to make the match. 

Lizzie was well on in her twenties, and the sort of 
girl who is not apt to have many love-affairs, Her 
aunt had had apprehensions that in spite of her money 
and her good looks she would be that dreadful thing, 
an old maid. But now she appeared really to have 
taken a fancy to this young man. Not a brilliant 
match, she argued, but still better than not marrying 
at all. 

She contrived to signify to Mr. Vane that Lizzie 
was independent. George was duly—or unduly—im- 
pressed by this fact. We have seen that he bad a 
great regard for the comforts of life. He had decided 
last summer that it would be well fora poor man, 
when he married, to marry a thrifty housewife. He 
now told himself that a still better thing would be to 
marry a woman above the necessity of thrifty house- 
keeping. 

It was at this stage that his letters to poor Essie, 
from being written every Sunday, came to be written 
at intervals of ever-increasing length, 

It so happened that Martha Mills, who used to be 
Martha Hicks, was a visiting acquaintance of gMrs. 
Hunter's. 

She visited her, however, not more than twice a 
year, but on one of these occasions she chanced to 
meet George Vane there. Mrs. Hunter elevated her 
eyebrows in a significant way and gave Mrs. Mills to 
understand that George’s visits were of an especially 
lover-like nature, 

Mrs. Mills said nothing, but her pride took alarm 
for her niece. She wrote to her mother forthwith, 
and told her her suspicions. 

Gran’ma Hicks read her daughter’s letter with a 
heavy heart, To tell the truth she had had her own 
misgivings. She did not believe that young men 
were so different in these days from what they 
were in the time of her husband’s devoted court- 
ship. And yet, how could she bring herself to 
communicate these suspicions to simple, trusting 
Essie ? 

After much reflection, she gave Essie her aunt’s 
letter to read. Essie took it very quietly, as we are 
apt to take any piece of bad news suddenly broken 
tous. It is like being stunned by a severe physical 
blow. She looked up helplessly. 

“ Gran’ma,” she said, “I have no doubt it is true. 
I have no doubt he has changed his mind. After all, 
what could he see in me? What had I better do, 
gran’ma ?”’ 

What was there left for her to do but what any 
girl of self-respect in any station would have done? 
Her eyes being opened to the fact of her lover's 
neglect, she wrote to him and offered to release him 
from his engagement to her. 

After she had sent the letter, she could not help 
trying to persuade herself that it was a/l a mistake, 
that George would write to ber, assuring her that it 
was, 

But, alas, this George did not. He wrote her in 
the briefest, coldest terms, He professed to misun- 
derstand the purport of her letter. He professed to 
think that she had changed her mind and was weary 
of him. Yes, he would give her the desired release. 
No doubt she was wise in requesting this. They ha: 
been mistaken, that wasall. At least, he trusted that 
they would continue to be friends. 

Poor Essie was heartbroken. That is, she had 
that sickening heart-ache which is called by that 
name, 

But it did not occur to her to give herself up to the 
dominion of her disappointment and distress, She 
quietly told her gran’ma what had happened, ana, 
in truth, the sight of that dear old lady’s dist. css 
helped her to conquer her own. 

It had become « mere matter of babii with her to 
make her grandparents bappy and smooth the pata 
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of lifefor them, If she moped they wouid mope. 
They must never, guess: what a blow she had 
suffered, 

Besides, it was May once more by this:time, and 
they must begiu to make their preparations for their 
summer boarders. House-cleaniog is an absorbing 
occupation, and the spring, house-cleaming must be 
accomplished. Then there were spplications to be 
answered and final arrangements to be made. 

Essie was so busy that it was only at. night that 
she found time to realise how the waves and the 
storms had swept over and bletted out the light of 
her iife. 

“ Poor little soul. Shecried herself to sleep al- 
most every night. And often sleep did not come, 
even on those terms, until dawn. She almost always 
began the day with a heavy heart, Leavy eyelids, 
a white face, 

Gran’ ma’s sight was failing her, or she would cer- 
tainly have remarked the little girl's looks. And 
gran’pa, for his part; had not been bronght up; to 
notice the looks of his womenkind: If Essie had put 
her head om his shoulder and told him she was ail- 
ing he would have been kindnessitself, but he waited 
to be told. 

Meantime George: Vane hadheard of am opening 
out West. for the establishment of a newspaper. 

He went to Lizzie Summer and told her of! his 
prospects, how almost sure: he was of success in: hie 
new enterprise. ‘Them he: asked her to: share bia 
fortunes with bim, and she agreed, 

She had lived. ta batwenty-five without having had 
a love-affair, This came as near one as she could 
conceiveof. She thought, upanm the whole, George 
would make her happy. 

They were to be married in the fall.. A shorten- 
gagement. Lizzie was intensely practical. She de- 
cided thatshe would go to some quiet place during 
the summer, where board waa cheap, and where she 
could wear out her old clethes, and so “save up’’ for 
wedding finery, 

When George bade her good-by and startedifor 
Illinois, she was on the lackout for such a boarding- 
place, But it was not until ke was welhout of the 
way that she heard of Blue Vale, and applied to the 
Hicks’. 

Matha Mills hadepoken of her in her letter to 
her mother as Mrs. Hunter’s niece, without men~ 
tioning Lizzie’s own. namez Consequently; when 
Mrs. Hicks agreed to receive-her, sw wasiin utter 
ignorance of her guesst’s antecedents, except that she 
gave as referemce « respectable clergymarm of the 
town she lived in, And wirea skacame:to Blue Vale 
people liked her. 

Her egotistical: talc. brightened thenzup, take: it 
allin ali, She read them extracts from» the news 
papers, extracts from her commonplace book, They 
were quite impressed by her intelligence and eultiva- 
tion. 

Mrs. Olariz and she strnck up quite an intimacy, 
Essie, indeed, waseteo constantly occupied to be 
very intimate with anyone, During the longsummer 
evenings: Mrs, Claris: gossipped ta her soul’s con 
tent. 

One evening, when Lizzie had been at Blue Vale 
a week or so, Mrs. Clark poured into: Lizziv's enr— 
at first only half interested, since: Essio strack heras 
being # prosy kind of persou—the story of Essie’s 
engagement to George Vans, and: of tie outrageous 
way he had treated her; 

Lizzie was strack: dammb. George Vane! Eagaged 
to that dull little girl! Eegaged: daring ali - lost 
winter, and he had never said a word. 

Gradually the best chord in Lizzie’s nature wae 
aroused. Mrs. Clark’s affectionate memtiom of Dssie 
helped to effect this. 

Poor girl! how had he dared to treat her so? If 
he had been so false to one, could it be expected of 
him to be faithful to another ?’’ 

Lizzie Summer said nota word to Mrs. Clark of 
all these cogitations, but she definitely made up her 
mind then and there that George Vane was not for 
her, 

But she bided her time. She determined to treat 
the man as the man had treated the woman. She 
had agreed to write to George fromher new address 
once a week. 

After her conversation with Mrs. Clark she went 
to her room and tore up the letter she had already 
written, and she never wrote anotlier to hin. 

George plied her with questions, entreaties, be- 
seechings, directing to Mrs. Hunter's gare, who for- 
warded to Lizzie. 

It was not for some weeks that he applied in de- 
spair to Mrs, Hunter, entreating her togive him an 
explanation. 

All that Mrs. Hunter could do then was to give 
him Lizzie’s present address. That explained the 
riddie, 

Ho did not write again, but he presented himself 
before Miss Summer; when he ascertained that she 





had returned to.town, aud: besoughtan explanation 

He wanted to marry her, He feltthat be could: not 
do. better: 

But Lizzie was obdurate. She told) limpthatshe 
had fally madeupher mind. She meant to bean old 
maid. He had destroyed the lingering faith she lind 
incman, bat she:did not-regret that it should be de 
stroyed. Lam quite sufficient for myown lappi- 
— concluded, positively. Sothere was an end 
of it, 

As TI began by asking, “‘ Do you blame her?” 

What a pity that: Essie could not see him for half 
am hour with Ligzie’s clear, cold eyes! Or, if this 
could not be, what a pity that George could not go 
back to the little girl he had once really cared for, in, 
his selfish way! But neither of these things were 
on the cards, 

Instead, George finally, married. a well-to-do, 
shrewish Western girl, and he is now on the high- 
way to his. ideal of happiness—an independent for- 
tune. 

And Essie pursues her commonplace career. Did. 
it ever occur to you how many commonplace careers 
lead towards. saintship, MC. 








FACETIA, 


oe 


A GRUMBLING car-driver said toa passonger, “ You 
always want me tostop when you get off.” ‘“ No,sit,”’ 
said: the-passenger; who had no jumping notions, “I 
don’tcare what youd, I only want the car to stop. 
You can go on.” 

Onr of the young men belonging to a choir had 
his hair cut bya generous barber, Saturday. Sun- 
day he sang fora solo, ‘“ Cover my defenceless head,” 
and blashed like a lobster. 

OUT OF. HER. ELEMENT: 

“I'm going tostop attending our church,’ pee- 

vishly exclaimed a vinegar-faced spinster, the other 


day, 

z Why, what has happened ?” anxiously inquired 
a friend, 

“There ain’t. nothing happened, and that’s. just. 
what's the. matter,”’ continued.the. spinster. “Here 
I’ve been a regular attendant for mor’n two years, 
and there haim’t been no gossip, no scandal, nor 
nothing to talk about in all that time, and. I can’t 
see the use.of going amy longer.’’ 

And she squared herself down iaa.chair with 
look of a martyr. , 

PICKLED BABOON. 

Some forty years ago, of'a summer afternoon, the 
ship Governor Endicott, of Salem, Mass., from ladia, 
arrived off the port of Salem and was boarded by the 
pilot boat, with written orders forthe captain to pro- 
ceed to New York with his cargo. 

The vessel‘had severat passengers on’ board, mis 
sionaries from India returning home, and after so long 
a voyage they were anxious to Isnd. 

So they decided to take passage inthe piltt ‘boat 
for Salem, and with their baggage they arrived atthe 
Lafayette Coffee House, after dark, 

Their baggage wasin the entry of the hotel when 
a clerk inthe Custom House—the one Hawthorns 
has immortalised in his Preface to. the Scarlet Let- 
ter,’’—passing through the entry, inquired. whase 
baggage it was, and seeing a cask among the baggage 
thought he would mafke.a note of it. 

The next morning he reported'to Gemeral Miller, 
the Collector of Customs, that passengers had Ianded, 
with merchandise, etc., without proper notice, and 
the Collector sent an order to the hotel for the bag- 
gage and cask to be sent to the Custom House for 
examination. 

The missionaries, accompanied by the owner of the 
Gov. Endicott, bad taken the first morning stage 
for Boston, to report their arrival to the Missionary 
Board. 

Upon their return at night they received the re- 
quest to report at the Custom House. 

Upon the arrival of the baggage and. cask at the 
Custom House the cask was taken into the rear yard, 
the bung knocked out, a proof glass inserted to, find 
out what kind of liquor it was, in order to fix the 
duty on it. 

They all tasted, Collector, Deputy Collector, Naval 
Officer, Inspector, Clerk, and a tribe of hangers 
on. 
They tasted, and drank it plain, with water, 
with sugar, with crackers, with crackers: and 
cheese, but. could not agree what kind of liquor it 
was. 

Many bets were made on it, and they finally agreed 
to leave it to Capt. Bill L..and Capt. Steve R., both of 
whom were on duty as Inspectors. 

On their arrival at 3 p.m., they tasted, and Capt. 
L. said he would stake his reputation on it that it 





was ‘‘Old London Dock Brandy,” audthat “ he had 
not tasted such liquor since Gen, Crowningshield 
launched Oleopatra’s Barge in 1818.”’ 

Capt. B. declined to name it. He said it:had 
ai flavonr diffesent from auyliqaor be had ever 
tasted, 

The next day, when the missionaries arrived at 
the Custom House, the baggagejwas passed all right 
except the cask of liquor, which must pay a duty, 
and General Miller, im his: blandest manner, inquired 
what kind of spirits was in tle cask. 

Tie missionaries then informed him that when 
they left India they had a pet ourang outang’ with 
them for thirty or forty days, when he died; and 
the captain furnished them with a ‘cask of ram to 
— hinrin, And they had been tasting pickled 

aboon ! 


“Say,” said.acity youth to a modest country- 
man, “got the hay-seed out of your hair yet?’ 
“ Well,” was. the deliberate reply. 
from the way the calves run arter me.’ 

SLOW PROGRESS) 

‘‘ WHERE are you going ?” said a young gentleman 
to an elderly one ita white cravat, whont he ovet- 
took, 

“ Tan going to titaven; my son: I have been on 
the way eighteen years.” 

“Well, good-by, old fellow,. If you liave been 
travelling toward heaven eighteen years and got 
no nearer to itthan Great Yarmouth, ]’ll take another 
route, 


A CaLirornta story tells of a man who resolved 
to give up drinking, and went.to,a uotary to get him 
to draw up an affidavit to that effeet,, The decument 
was drawn, read and proved ;, the party: held. up his 
hand, murmuring the usual promise. . The paper wae 
then properly sealed and delivered, ‘ What’s:to 
pay ?”’ asked the. pledge-taker, ‘“ Topay—to.pay 2” 
exclaimed the notary. ‘“‘ Noting» ofy course, this:is 
a labour of love.” Nothing to pay,’’ xeturmed: the: 
grateful but forgetful, pledge-taken: ‘You're a 
perfect brick, Let’s take a drink.” 

A LITTL® girl asked ler teacher what she meant 
by ‘Mrs, Grandy.’"" The teaciter’ replied “ the 
world.” Some days afterwards’ the’ teacher asked 
the geography class to which this little bud of pro- 
mise belonged, “What is a zone?” After some 
hesitation, this little girl brightened up and: replied, 
“I know’; it’s « belt around Mts, Grundy’s waist.”’ 

< UNFOUNDED SUSPICION PUNISHED. 

A LADY suspected her basband was in the habitof 
kissing Katy the cook, and'resolved' to detect bint im 
the act. After watching for days she heard Win 
come in ome evening and quietly” passthrough into 
the kitchen, Now, Katy was ont that eveningy and 
the kitchen was dark, Burning witty jealousy, the 
wife: took some matches in’ her hand and’ hastily 
placed her shawl over her head, as Katy sometitnes 
did, entered the kitchew by the back door, and was 
almost immediately seized and ‘embraced in the most 
ardent manner. With her heart almost bursting 
with rage and jealousy the injured wife prepared to 
administer « territife rebuke to: Her faithless spouse. 
Tearing herself from his embrace, she struck « 
match aud’ stood’ face to face with—the hired man. 
Her husband says his wife has never treated him so 
well since the first month they were married as she 
has for the past few days. 


FounpD THE GirL.—A foreign embassy recently 
sought the assistance of the English pulice to find a 
young girl who has jast. become, tite heiress of many 
millions: The instructions were vague; and tho 
task: was. necessarily given to one: of the keenest 
detectives. At the end of six weeks the detective 
reported at headquarters and handed in, his resigna- 
tion.  Well,’’ said: the chief, and what about the 
girl?” “I found her, about: ai month ago, in) a 
dressmaker’s shop,’’ was the answer. ‘“ And what 
then?”’ ‘I manried:her yesterdey, and I have re- 
ceived her six millions.” 

Taw Heart's Mrservinos.—Eating mince pie and 
wondering, after a pause, what the contents were 
composed of, 

e FLouRISHING Business.—Ornamental. penman- 
ship. 

Wuat is the difference: between the earth and the 
sea? One is dirty, and the other tidy. 

WHAT A PLEASUET. 

Son.—“ Father I'd like to go to the theatre once. 
I don’t seem ever to have a bit of pleasure staying 
in every night.” 

Faruer.—* Pleasure, my dear boy, you don’t 
need to go to any theatre and spend money -for 
pleasure. Stay in and go to bed early om a. cold 
night and leave your feetoutside. By and by, when 
they get.thoroug bly cold, pull them into the bed and 
you'll say,: ‘ Aly, what a pleasure this is? and.you'll 
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thauk me for teaching you. how to enjoy pleasure 
without wasting your means.”” 


Moprrn DeFrinttions.—* Papa, what’s a safe?” 
“A safe, my child, is. a, charitable. institution, in 
which bencvolent old people and orphans lay. up 
their money, for the use of burglars.’” “ What's a 
cashier?” ‘A cashier, my: child, is a sign board 
established by amiable bankdirectors to point out the 
way into thesafe!” ‘< What's a detective?’ “He’s 
a barglar’s brother-in-law, and always boards with 
his rich relations.” 

THE ROAD TO A FATHER’S HEART. 

JAcoB BLIvENS is a young man who lived in the 
country; he was desperately in love with Amelia 
S——, and Amelia was said to fully reciprocate the 
youth’s attachment. 

Jacob thought it was time to broach the subject to 
Amelia’s father, who was unaware that Blivens’ 
uncle had died two weeks before, leaving Jake a 
handsome legacy. 

The young man, with Amelia on his arm, came 
into the awful presence of the father. 

“Good evening, Mr. S——,”” said Blivens, hesi» 
tatingly, while Amelia grew scarlet. 

“Eh l’’ exclaimed the, old gentleman, looking up, 
and his prophetic soul telling him what was coming. 
“What's this?” 

“ Why, Amelia and. me——” 

* Amelia!” interrupted the old man,, “By dad? 
how the young dogs do get familiar-on short ac- 
quaintance ; it was Miss Amelia a week ago.” 

“Yes, sir; but things hev changed since last 


week,” said Blivens, boldly, ‘an’ we’ve come to ask | 





your consent 

“ Wretch!” 

**Your consent,” continued Blivens, taking 
Amelia by the hand and kneeling at the “stern 
parient’s.” feet, “to be joined in the bouds of ——”’ 

“ Pernicious caitiff! Out of my house!’ cried Mr. 
S——, wildly. “Dye think my daughter shall 
marry a beggar ?” 

** Oh, just hold up a minute; you get mad s’easy 
that nobody can tell you nothin’,” said poor Blivens. 
‘““My uncle died——” 

** And what the deuce did he die for?’’ said Mr. 
‘I dido’t ask him, sir ; but, bein’ as he’s dead and 
Amelia loves me, an se 

“‘Mendacious parvenul 
Amelia ?” 

“Yes, paps,” replied the fair Amelia, blushingly. 

“T’ll disown you. for it,” said Mr, *T ex- 
pected greater things of you.” 

‘* Well, as I way saying,” Blivens went on, “she 
loves me an’ I love her, an’ we both love each other, 
an’ we want your congent.’’ 

This was very bold in Blivens, and the old man 
didn’t answer. 

Amelia looked hopefully at her Jake, and Jake 
looked anxiously at. Amelia’s papa. 

* And if you did her, what have you got in 
the way of furniture?” at length said Mr. Smith. 
‘A Piccadilly collar and a boiled shirt, I suppose?” 

“No, sir; I’ve got eight Piccadillys and five 
shirts,’’ replied Jacob, after a moment’s hesitation, 
‘ besides ten thousand dollars that my uncle leit me, 
and——”’ 

“What! my dear Jacob! Why, my dear boy, 
bless your heart, why the deuce didn’t you say so 
before 2” cried the old man, shaking Blivens. by the 
hand. “Here, Amelia; take her, young man, and 
may heaven bless you both !’” 


Do you love him, 





STATISTICS. 





MissIonNaRry Soctgerizs,—Some statistics relative 
to the missionary societies have been published. 
Those which promote foreign and colonial missions, 
about a dozen in number, including the several 
Presbyterian bodies, have an aggregate income of 
£842,872. The resources of the six leading cocieties 
forthe past year were as follows :—Church Mission- 
ary, £195,116 Propagation of the Gospel, £125,294; 
Wesleyan Missionary, £159,106 ; London Missionary, 
£118,183 ; Baptist Missionary, £44,762 ; Colonial and 
Continential, £33,487. In nearly each case there has 
been an increase of receipts.for1876. Among them 
the several societies employed some 2,000 European 
missionaries, and about 2,500 native pastors or 
catechists. A list of eleven home missionary societies 
is given, the entire receipts of which are a little over 
£210,000. These include the Church Pastoral Aid, 
£57,114 ; London City Mission, 47,047 ; London Jews’ 
Society, 41,363;Irish Church Missions, £19,523 ; 
Mission to Seamen, £12.3914 Church Scripture 
Readers’ Association, £10,588; Army Scripture 
Readers’ Association, £9,276 ; Ragged School Unior, 
£4,194; Congregational Home Mission, £4,802. 





Several of these, especially the fivattwo, show alange 
increase of income. Te incomes of tie British: and 
Forvign Bible. Society and the Religious Tract 
Society were £322:320 and £146,821 respectively 
In the former the. strictly; missionary contributions 
were £116,802, in, the. latter £22,03. 





BEAUTIFUL HANDS, 


A king who was roble, just and good, 
Once, in a royal whim, or mood, 
Sent summors out to a grand affair, 
Inviting all ladies to be there. 
“Come one, come all!’ so the mandate 


rea 
“The light of your love and beauty shed 
On my birth-day fete, but ’tis. my com- 


mand 
That I shall see each and every band. 


**To the hand most beautiful, I declare, 

* I will show all honour then and there! 
Now the ladies of my realm, come all, 
With Cony: presence, fair ones, grace my 

1 ” 


For weeks before that eventful night 
Thousands of bands were bleaching white ; 
And those who had faithfully worked 


before 
With. their folded fair hands toiled no 
more, 


Well pleased but grave was the king. tliat 


night 
As the brilliant forms in the brilliant light 
Low bowed before him and then passed 


by, 
Till, among the last, the king’s keon eye 
Rested upota glove-clad hand. 
“ Woman,” he said, in his anger, “‘stand ! 
Remove the covering, tell me. why 
You have dared to shum my. wary 
eye ” 
With a flushing face and a low-bowed 


d 
With a modest mien the fair culprit said ; 
**T am not rebellious, my liege beloved, 
Because you. command I came—and 


lo ; 

For I Koped among those fairer than I, 
Unchecked, unnoticed, to pass you by.’ 

The hand. before him was. cleau not 

white, . 

By far the roughest he saw that night. 
She said, ‘‘I am mother of girls and boys, 
I join in their games and 1 play with their 


toys; 
My husband, oh king, is a son of the 


soil, 
And I am his wife! I assistin his. toil. 
All over your realm you know, Prince, is 
spread 
Many an aged and suffering head. 
Tho’ we are not rich we are not se poor 
That the hungry unfed should be seut 
from the door.” 


The good king answered : “ Here honvur is 


ne, 
Go bring your husband his wife is true. 
I have searched throughout all my 
princely land, 
And at last have found the most beauti- 
ful hand. 
The hand of true mother, the hand of true 


wife, . 
The pitying hand of a merciful life. 
The fairest. of hands, decked in glitter- 
ing beads, 
Compare not to this hand, thus gemmed 
with good deeds !”” 
M, EWJ. 
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GEMS 





Iz isa good and safe rule to sojourn in every place 
as if. you meant to spend your liie there, never omit- 
ting an opportunity of doing-a kindness, or speaking 
a true word, ormakinga friend. Seeds thus sown by 
the wayside often bring forth abundant harvest. 

PRosPERITY has its “‘ sweet uses’’ as well as ad 
versity for no sooner does a man come into possession 
of a little property than he instantly learns the 
number of his friends; whereas, if he remain poor, 
the chances are that he would have died in perfect 
ignorance of the fact. 

A CHILD will infer from the spirit which pervades 





a household whether the kingdom of heaven:is a fact 





or fiction. If it concludes it to be a fiction, how 
must the scul suffer! If itfeelaand knows it to be 
@ glorious and joyful truth that heaven is near and 
above us, how will the spirit be drawn upward aud 
onward, 

INTEGRITY.—Wko ever possessed it that did not 
derive untold advantages from it? It is better than 
riches, itis of more value than “ diamonds and all 
precious stones ;” and yet every man may possess it. 
The poorest may have it, and no power on earth can 
wrestitfromthem. Young men, prize integrity of 
character above all earthly gifts. 

‘‘ Bustess is business,‘ but it has not’ therefore, 


| @ right to throttle charity and beat.out the brains of 


intelligence, to smother the breath. of cheerfulness 
and pluck out the eyes of public. spiritedness, to 
smear the garp of geniat deportment. and put its 
nailed heel of those humanities that are better than 
money, 








HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES, 


Swepisu JetLy.—Cover a knuckle of veal with 
water, add a small onion and a carrot, and let it boil 


‘until the meat is ready to fall off the bone. ‘lake 


the meat and hash it fine, and-return it to the liquor 
after it is strained, and give it another boil until it 
jellies, Add salt, pepper, the juice and rind of a 
lemon.cut fine, then pourinto;a form. Put it, in, a 
cold place. Itmakes.a nice dish for luneh or tea. 
If the knuckle of veal is large use: three quarts of 
water, ifsmall, two quarts, and let it boil slowly 
three or four hours, or untilit is. redueed to about 
half the quantity of water putin. 

RavUBARB Prrsorvs.—To six pounds of rhubarb 
allow five pounds of sugar; one‘pound of figs, two 
ounees of candied lemon-peel cut fine, The sugar, 
peel and figs are to lay upom the, cut. rhnbarb for a 
night. Boil all together one: hour: It makes a 
delicious preserve, and will keep good for a year. 

Ruvurars: TAxrt.—One pint stewed rhubarb or 
pie-plant, four ounces of sugar, one-half pint cream, 
two ounces. pounded, cracker, three eggs; rub the 
stewed) rhubarb» through: a sieve; beat the other 
ingredients well; bake, with a bottom crust ouly 
half an hour. 

Bakep Mackeren.—Clean the fish, take out the 
voes, fill up the forcemeat, and sew. up, the: slit. 
Flour and put themina dish, heads and tails alter 
nately, with the roes, and between each layer put 
somelittle pieces, of butter, and pepper and salt. 
Bake for hali.an hour,and serve either with melted 
or maitre-d’ hotel sauce. 

Porren ‘l'rour.—Clean, and take out the bones; 
pepper aud salt them, and, with a little herb season- 
ing,, pack them flat and tight into a potting-pot, with 
«little butter. Bake tnem for a quarter of an hour. 
Let them get perfectly cold, and then cover them 
with claritied butter. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Sunpitus oF THE Great EXHIBITION oP 
1851.— Her Majesty’s Commissioners have lately 
announced their intention of realising from their land 
possessions at South Kensington a considerable sum 
—it is said about £350,000—and applying it to. those 
objects which promote Science and Art, 

‘(HE aggregate receipts of the Brussels Tramway 
Company in the first four months of this year 
amounted to £21,539, as compared with £19,935 in the 
corresponding period of 1875, showing an increase of 
£1,604 this year. Thenumber of cars.in.use upon the 
Company’s lines this. year has been 67, as compared 
with 65 in the corresponding period of 1875. 

THE consumption of gas has immensely increased in 
Paris during the last twenty years. Thus in 1855, 
the consumption did not exceed 40,747,400. cubic 
metres. The number of private gas consumers in 
Paris in 1875 was 111,221. The French capital 
possessed 33,000 public lamps last year;,it had also 
1,041 miles of gas. pipes. 

In 1875, the western States of Amerieng California, 
Nevada, and the gold districts added tothe gold in 
circulation 49,214,087 dollars. The production of 
silver in Nevada, California, Utah, Colorado, &c., 
amounted to 31,574,950 dollars. It is calculated 
that in 1876 Nevada alone will produce at least fifty 
millions of dollars, 

TABLETS have been set.up during the past. month 
on houses formerly lived in by) the following 
distinguished pereons:—Samuel Jobnson, 17, Gough- 
square,; Edmund Burke, 37, Gerrard-street, Solo; 
George Canning, 37, Conduit-street ; Michael Faraday, 
2, Blandford-street,, Portman-square ; David Garrick, 
5, Adelpbi-terrace ; Horatio Nelson, 147, New Bond- 
street; Mrs. Siddons, 27, Upper Baker-strect. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ricnanp H.(of Bristol)—No charge is made to sub- 
scribers who pay in advance not less than three months. 

Laveuine Eres must seek an introduction to some 
manager of a dramatic company, who if he finds L. E, 
all she describes herself will arrange as desired. 

Sern.—As the father did not execute any legal gift of 
the property described to the son, he has no legal claim 
to the snme, only by administration. The law does not 
recognise any deed, where the proper amount of stamp 
duty, in proportion to the value of the property couveyed, 
or deed of administration where the probate duty and 
stamps also is not duly paid. 

Detta.—l. The “Greek Slave" is the most celebrated 
of the works of the late sculptor, Hiram Powers, 2. 
Darius is accented on the second syllable. 3. The famil 
uame of the Duke of Marlborough was John Churchill. 
He retired to the Continent on being dismissed from 
office, and awaited the happier times which came to him 
at length. 4. We believe the lady isdead. 5. We sup~ 
pose such a person must be very good-tempered and 
happy, or, at least, anxious to be thought so. 

E.iex,—We think the mother precipitate in this par- 
ticular case, and, indeed, that mothers generally, when 
they act in this way with much older daughters, do as 
much harm as good, and often defeat their own ends. 
‘Too early marriages are bad for health and prosperity, 
and may be contracted before the self-consciousness is 
clear enough to guarantee: continued affection, Hence 
sO many separations from incompatibility and similar 
causes, 

Enquirer.—Mr, A. T, Stewart had the advantage of a 
college education, and had a capital with which to begin 
business—not large, indeed, on our present scale, but 
considerable for that time. He was a highly respectable 
teacher when this capital fell into his hands by arelative’s 


death. 

T.C.—We do not see from your account that he is 
“trifling” with you at all. Whether he likes you as 
well as ever we cannot say; but we should not suppose 
your rejection of his former suit calculated to intensify 
hisardour. You had better come to a frank understand- 
ing with him. 

Roeix.—Begin with the elementary branches of educa- 
tion, and study all the leisure time you can get. At the 
end ofa year you will be surprised at the progress you 
will have made, 

Amyr.—We do not see any occasion for you to “make 
advances ;” but you are quite at liberty to ask the young 
man what he means by his profession of love. 

C. W. D.—If the wedding takes place from the bride’s 
home, her family would naturally provide and issue the 
invitations. Tbe parents could not well be seated, they 
being hosts, when guests are not yet seated. Seating is 
neither common nor necessary at wedding lunch The 


D. C.—Tell her your whole story—too long withheld— 
and ask her what she thinks you had better do. 

Moss Rosz.—Lemon juice is sometimes a good lotion 
for the removal of freckles, Should the juice prove too 
pungent, it can be softened by adding to it small quan- 
tities of powdered borax and brown sugar. 

Jutia.—A “keeper”’ is a ring generally worn next to 
the wedding-ring ; as if it were intended to prevent the 
latter from slipping off the finger. ‘The engagement-ring 
is usually worn on the same finger which is subsequently 
to wear the wedding-ring. 

Nep.—You are making a mountain out of a molehill 
Propose to the young lady at once and learn your fate. 
If all that you s1y be true she may reject you, but the 
sooner you bring the case to an issue the better your 
chance of success will probably be. 

Lvovrs W.—You should certainly accept the apology 
offered by your young female friend under the circum- 
stances. She did not know of your engagement to the 
gentleman at the time she joked with you upon the sub- 
ject; and after all, the jest was a trivial one. 

Janet.—You canuot obtain any redress, It is one of 
those unfortunate cases in which a wife must either put 
up with her husbsnd’s bad conduct or else leave him aud 
shift for herself. But if you thus leave him of your own 
accord you cannot compel him to allow you a separate 
maintenance, 


THE OLD BELL IN THE TOWER. 


Grim and silent and out of gear, 

The old bell droops in the ruined tower; 
It is many and many a mournful year 

Since its deep voice sounded the passing 

hour, 
Or pealed a marriage or funeral note, 

Or jarred theclang of a fire-alarm- 
The spider spins in its rusty throat, 

And bats and owlets, secure from harm, 
Have made their homes in the crannies deep, 
Where the sunbeams seidom at noonday 

creep. 


But well I recall the days gone by, 
“ee that bell was a power on the country- 
side, 
And old and young, with a glistening eye, 
Looked up to it as a frieud and guide. 
Brought from over the waters blue 
At a time when bells in the land were rare, 
Without a rival for years, it threw 
Its vibrant echoes along the air. 
It summoned the Excisemen to meet; 
And on Sabbath mornings its voice was 
sweet. 


It stood on guard in the market-place. 
And sounded over the noise and hum; 
And, stern and strong, upon muster-days 
It joined its peal with the fife and drum. 
It once was the sou! of the joyous din 
Of jubilees ; and, intense and clear, 
The Old Year out and the New Year in 
It cheerily rung for many a year. 
It pealed for weddings, and oft did toll 
The solemn knell for a passing soul, 


And now, when newer and younger chimes 
Come rippling down on the heedless air, 

I often wish it would stir at times, 
Indignant again, iu its dusty lair; 

That, solemn and deep, from its brazen sleep, 
The old bell in the tower would swing 

and reel, 

And cause the echoes again to le1p' 
And roll abroad in a thunder-peal, 

In stern rebuke of the rust of age 

That long hath stifled its noble rage. N. D, U. 


Jatap, medium height, eighteen, loving and fond 
of home, wishes to correspond with a good looking 
young lady about his own aye, who must be of a very 
loving disposition aud fond of home; witha little money 
preferred. ” 

AntHuR, twenty-three, tall, dark, considered good 
looking, hasa yearly income of 6001., wishes to corre- 
spond with s young lady, with a view to matrimony; 
respondent must be tall, fair, good looking, well edu- 
cated and musical, & 

Fipeuis, tweoty-four, dark. good tempered, medium 
height, of refined tastes and fond of home, would like to 





pareuts had better be in the room to receive the wedding- 
party, and the bride, groom and young friends enter in 
a procession which is commonly extremely solemn. 

Scuo.astic.—We do not feel at liberty to name any 
school in this connection, but if you will examine the 
advertisements of the morning papers, select a few 
schools within your means, correspond with the pro- 
prietors, select one or two, and then correspond with, or 
see one or two of the “references,” you will have no 
difficulty in deciding. Clergymen often kuow of such 
schools. 

B. C.—There would not be anything wrong in your 
marrying, under the circumstances you describe. Your 
love for one another has been pretty well tested. 

M, 0.—We are unwilling to pronounce on a line of ac- 
tion so indefinitely stated as in your letter. ‘The persons, 
places, and other circumstances, as represented by her 
might modify the verdict very much. Your informant 
may colour the transaction in his report. 

Nancy.—We think eighteen, as a rule, rather young 
for a bride. In these times prudent ma tofta 


correspond with an amiable and pretty young lady under 
twenty, who must be loving, well educated, fond of 
music, and domesticated. ’ 

Wittiam M., nineteen, medium height, a carpenter 
by trade, dark complexion, wili shortly have some pro- 
perty, wishes to correspond with a young lady, who 
must be about same age, fair, of loving disposition, and 
have a little money. . 

Reapr ApouT, aseamin in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
three, fair complexion, blue eyes, considered 00d look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony. 

Connixe Tower, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
seven, fair complexion, wishes to correspond with a 
young woman between twenty and twenty-two. 

Outve, twenty, tall, dark, th ghly da t " 
would like to correspond with a respectable young man 
about twenty-three. 

Toupepo Jacx,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
three, medium height, fair complexion, considered good 
looking, holding a responsible situation, wishes to cor- 

y 


toa 








husband’s means is very important, and could not be ex- 
pected from an ordinary young lady of eighteen. 

Query.—In a matter of this kind it is difficult to 
speak confidently. There is no way of testing public 
opinion, and doubtless the publishers and friends of both 
Dictionaries named by you count each their own the 
standard, Webster is the most frequently quoted. 

P. O.—No; and you should nct meet him again without 
the approval of your parents. Be dutiful to them. If he 
remains true to you, and is worthy, they may, im time, 
consent to the marriage. 





resp with a respectable young woman between 
eighteen and twenty, who must be good looking, loving, 
and fond of home. 

Curtr Ricuarpsoyw and Docror Mary, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. carly Richardson is nineteen, auburu 
hair, foud of home; a Torquay lady preferred. Doctor 
is similar in appearance, but would preferan Exeter 


2 8. twenty-two, fair complexion, loving disposition, 
with good expectations, would like to correspond with a 
young lady, with a view to matrimony, 

r 








H. J. and G. N., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young women about twenty, 
H. J. is twenty, tall; G. N. is nineteen, medium height, 
blue eyes, considered good looking. 

Bessie, nineteen, fair, blue eyes, considered good 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing and 
music, thoroughly domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman ; a lawyer with moderate income 
preferred, 

A.L, and J. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. A, L. is twenty-one, medium height, 
good looking, dark complexion, blue eyes. J- L. is 
twenty, rather tall, considered good looking, dark com- 
plexion, light blue eyes; both are affectionate and fond 
of home. 

Rieut, aseaman inthe Royal Navy, medium height, 
blue eyes, dark hair, fond of home, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady; respondent must be similariu ap- 
pearance, 

F. W. H, L., twenty-three, rather tall, fair com- 
plexion, holding a respousible position in the Royal 
Navy, wishes to correspond with a young lady between 
eizhteen and twenty, who must be good looking and fond 
of home and music. 

CuL-pr-sac, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark, medium 
height, blue eyes, auburn hair, considered handsume, 
would like to correspond with a young lady, with a view 
tom trimony; respondent must be foad of childrea and 
m usic, 

fk. G. C,, a pointsman on the railway, twenty-five, 
medium height, fair complexion, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady betweeu twenty and twenty-live, with 
a view to matrimony, 

Bette Manose, twenty-four, medium height, brown 
hair, light blue eyes, considered good looking, of a 
loving disposition, domesticated, but has no money, 
would lke to: correspoud with a young gentleman, who 
must be good looking, rather tall, very steady, loving, 
affectionate, and fond of home, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Lizziz is responded to by—A. C. 

Farr Ne.ix by—James C., twenty-seven, a seaman in 
the Royal Navy. 

Harpr Lovuiss by—Happy Jack, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, twenty-four, dark complexion, curly hair, thiuxs 
he is all she requires, 

Atrasp J. by—Ada M., nineteen, fair, medium height, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, considered pretty, in good 
circumstances, fond of music and singing. 

Saucy Nett by—G. W., a seanian in the Royal Navy, 
and thinks he is all she requires, 

Louise by—Happy Jim, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two; dar«, blue eyes, medium height, consideret 
good looking. 

Harry Louisk by—Roughty Tom, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, twenty-two, medium height, dark com- 
plexion, good looking, fond of dancing, who thinks he is 
ull she requires, 

Ng.usa vy—Konald, twenty-three, tall, dark, well edu- 
cated, curly hair, respectably connected aud in a good 
position, 

Rompina Lucy by—Larking Harry. 

Lizziz by—Isuac Walton, twenty-six, dark, good look- 
ing, brown eyes, and has some money. 

FLORENCR by—Isauc Walton, twenty-six, dark, good 
looking, has some money. 

Mark by—Nancy, thoroughly domesticated, well 
educated, is not very pretty and hasno monvy, but 
would make him a good wife. 

A.C., twenty-four, dar« hair, blue eyes, considered 
good looking, wishes to correspond with a youus lady 
avout his own age, with a view to matrimony ; respon: 
ueot must be fair and possess some money, 

Rosz, twenty-two, fair complexion, loving disposition, 
would like to correspond witha young gentlemau witha 
view to matrimony. 

Kans, tweuty-seven, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, fair, has a good income, would like to corre- 
spondwith @ youug woman, frou twenty-seven to thirty- 
four, who must be of medium height, with a view to ma- 
trimony. 

Siskx, twenty-five, tall, fair complexion, of a loving 
disposition, witn good expectations and a little money, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman, with a view 
to matrimony. 


Aut the Back Nompzas, Paars and Vouumes of the 
“Lonpos Reaper” are in print and may ve had at the 
Oitice, 334, Strand ; or wili be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpeuce, Bigas- 
pence, and #ive Shillings ani Sightpeases each. 


Tas Lowpon Reaves, Post-free, Three-halfpeaca 
Weekly; or Quarterly Uue Shilling and Hightpeuce, 

Lirgand Fasuioy, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Evxersopr’s Jousnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 





e*, Now Ready Vou. XXVI, of Tae Loxvox Reaves 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Iirtez and [ypsxto Vou XXV1L., Prica Ove 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 16) (Jutr) Now Realy, Priva Six- 
pence, post-iree Niguspence. 


N.B.—CoressPonDENTs must ADDRE3s Tere Lerrens 
to THe Epitor or “Tux Lonpox Reaves,” 334, Strand, 
w.c, 

+it We cannot undertake to return Raiected Maas. 
scripts. As tirey are sent to us Voluutiru;, aataurs 
snoulu reuun copies, 
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London: Published forthe Proprietor, at 334, Strand,by 
G, A, Sars, 
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